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One oj a sevies illustrating Cjanamid’s many att 


4A Harness for 1300 Morses 


Imagine the power of 1300 horses raring 
to go. Think of the intense heat generated 
by a motor of such power. No wonder 
aircraft engineers were baffled in their 
search for an insulating material that 
would hold in check the “runaway” elec- 
tric Current in ignition systems operating 
under these conditions. Nowhere could 
they find a “harness” with the right com- 
bination of heat resistance and other prop- 
erties to prevent dreaded “‘flashovers” and 
short circuits which make engines balk. 

Then, like a gift from the skies, out of 
American Cyanamid Company’s research 
laboratories came MELMAC* plastic, a 
remarkable new product. Tested in en- 
gines of the highest horse power, 
MELMAC was found to possess the heat 
resistance to render ignition assemblies, 


* * INVEST 


IN AMERICA! 


harness and other insulating parts proof 
against flashovers and shorts. 

It turned unruly engines into instru- 
ments of smooth efficiency. As a result, 
planes in ever-increasing numbers are tak- 
ing to the air with new safety and setting 
performance records. 

Here is an example of how a 
laboratory-developed product 
stepped in to fill a vital, pressing 
need. But the use of MELMAC 
in airplanes is just ove applica- 
tion. Already its advantages are 
being adapted to other applica- 
tions—in ships at sea...trucks 
...tractors...automobiles...and 
in electrical equipment of sta- 
tionary engines used throughout 
industry. And as its properties 
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BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


become better known, it will find othe 
uses—equally spectacular and importasl 

MELMAC is one of the latest and mos 
important of the many Cyanamid chemica 
developments which meet a timely need 
and perform a lasting service. *Reg.U.S.Pat.0! 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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of vital radio equipment, these awards have 
been presented to RCA plants: 


Navy “E” to RCA Manufacturing Company 


Army- 


Army-Navy “E”’ to Radiomarine Corporation 





For outstanding achievement in the production 





(Radio Apparatus) 





Navy “E” to RCA Manufacturing Company 


(Radio Tubes) 





of America 


(Marine Radio Apparatus) 


So much...So quickly... 





BY RADIO! 


Radio is the voice and ear of modern war. 


Radio follows the flag and the fleet—locates the enemy —flashes 
urgent orders—safeguards the convoy—guides the bomber —di- 
rects the artillery —maneuvers the tank. 


From submarine to flying fortress, from jeep to anti-aircraft 
gun, radio is on watch, always ready to speak and to listen—to 
give warning and to guide. fea 





Radio brings information and relaxation to the free— 
courage and understanding to the oppressed. 


Radio fights on every front! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


PIONEER IN RADIO, ELECTRONICS, TELEVISION © RCA Building, New York, N. Y. 





The Services of RCA: RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. © R. C. A. Communications, Inc, 
Radiomarine Corporation of America *® RCA Laboratories * Blue Network Co., Inc. 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. © RCA Institutes, Inc. 











News within the News 


SHORT RATIONS AHEAD..............P. 13 
The real story of why Americans will be 
doing without many of the foods they 
always have taken for granted . . . why 
those foods will be used as ammunition 
by the Allied high command to breach 
the Axis lines . . . why New York’s Gov- 
ernor Lehman was picked for the job of 
feeding the world . . . why, despite tight- 
ened belts in this country, Americans can 
look forward to food standards the rest of 
the world dares not even dream about. 


COMEBACK OF BATTLESHIP.......... P.15 


A quick and authoritative answer to the 
question of the battleship . . . how it has 
turned from a sea slugger to a specialist 
in lightning death. Events in recent weeks 
have given U.S. officials the experience on 
which to re-evaluate the dreadnaught. 
Presented here are the true findings. 


BOMBERS IN THE PACIFIC.............. P.16 
A stirring account of the part air power is 
playing in the present battles of the Pacific. 
Blood, sweat and tears have been the price 
our fighters have paid for each inch of vic- 
tory. Out of those hard-won inches has 
come a new strategy . . . one which is the 
backbone for the major victories that lie 
ahead in our war with Japan. 


SOARING WAR DEBT...................- P.18 
The national debt figures are beginning 
to stagger the imagination of most people, 
are starting questions popping around 
Washington. Offered are the complete 
facts about such puzzles as: How will the 
Government be able to get all the dollars 
it needs to finance the war? . . . Will there 
be dollars enough to pay back those 
holders of war bonds who want to cash 
them when the war ends? . . . Is it true 
that some sort of disguised inflation is 
creeping up on us? 


NEGROES AND THE WAR............P. 20 
A sharp-eyed survey of a major domestic 
problem is made possible by an on-the- 


spot report by one of the editors of The 
United States News. This article is no 
collection of scattered press reports .. . 
but a careful analysis of conditions in the 
South, a documented story of what may 
become the nation’s No. 1 danger spot un- 
less the seeds of racial conflict are crushed 

. and crushed quickly and effectively. 


U.S. BIRTH RATE RISES................. P. 24 
America’s baby crop is headline news. 
Pictogram and article show the reader 
how dollars and the draft have combined 
to create a wartime phenomenon. 


THE MARCH OF INDUSTRV............ P. 40 
New plane production goals, bigger and 
better planes, are on the way for 1943. 
The facts about those goals, both as to 
number and type, are to be found in this 
article. Combat experience already has re- 
vised drastically all previous announce- 
ments . Official administration has 
been tightened and stiffened for maximum 
effort. The complete story is told in this 
week’s March of Industry. 
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Youre Slipping, Doctor Goebbels! 


AMERICA CAN NOT 
ARM FOR vicTORY} 








Copyright 1942—Philco Corporation 





HE men and women of 

Philco have pooled their 
knowledge and their skill in 
the great partnership between 
American industry and our 
armed forces in the field. Their 
peace-time products have won 





This cartoon by William Maxwell is another in the 
series being drawn for Philco by America’s leading 
editorial cartoonists to interpret the spirit of Philco’s 
soldiers of production. It is being posted on bulletin 
boards of the Philco factories as a symbol to the men 
and women of Philco of the purpose and signifi- 
cance of their work in the united effort for Victory. 


artillery fuzes, shells and stor- 
age batteries. 

The incentive and inspiration 
for their war achievements are 
Victory and the survival of 
America’s freedom. When that 
Victory is won, those same 








leadership for the Philco name 
throughout the nation. Now, they are doing their part 
to win leadership for our armament, on land, at sea 
and in the air. 

Their special field is the science of electronics. Labo- 
ratories are at work on vital war projects. Production 
lines are turning out intricate communications equip- 
ment and powerful radios for tanks and airplanes. 
Versatile manufacturing facilities are producing 


achievements will be translated 
into revolutionary benefits and a greater capacity to 
enjoy the freedom they have helped to preserve. 

= = 

Free Limited Offer. . . While available, a full size re- 
production of the original drawing by William Maxwell 
will be furnished gladly upon request. Simply address 
Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna., and ask for 
Cartoon Number 29U. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on sugar, rubber, gasoline 
and all products of peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the use of the 
things you own. Through its national service organizations, Philco offers, at reason- 
able and uniform charges, the means of prolonging the life of Philco products. 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 








The Army-Navy “E” Flag 
awarded to Philco plants in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Tren- 
ton, N.J.,and Sandusky, Ohio. 
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NO. 2...LITTLE STORIES TO REMEMBER WHEN A STREET CAR IS CROWDED OR YOU CAN'T GET YOUR FAVORITE CUT OF MEAT 


A 
ON THE DESERT 


First a faint drone. Then a hot night sky 
suddenly clouded with winged death. The 
blackout bulbs keep the road below, safely 
in front of the driver of the jeep, first in 
the long line snaking forward. The soldier 
at the wheel feels the moisture creep into his 
palms. It makes the wheel slippery. He grasps 
it grimly. Then, after a few moments that seem 
like a century, the roar fades to a lazy buzz. 


ec 


. . » Like I was sayin’ a minute ago,” the 
man at the wheel goes on through dust- 
parched lips. ‘““The way my ma made root beer 
was different. You never tasted anything like it. 
It was like pourin’ velvet down your throat.” 


» 
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SS tt), , This is the G-E 
TN / While back home... MAZDA S-8 lam 
Ss used in blackout pena It’s 

ifferent 

apes of lamps that General 
Electric makes for war needs. 


Many a factory making jeeps and other war material ony one of over 400 
is finding the answer to the problem of night production—day- 
time efficiency on night shifts— with modern industrial lighting. 


Today we know how fortunate it was that several years before 
Hitler marched into Poland—MazDA research had been develop- 
ing the fluorescent lamp. Many applications by G-E lighting 
engineers came in time for growing war production to take quick 
advantage of its amazing benefits. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL {) ELECTRIC 
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Newsgvan 


To clear up some points about rubber and about gasoline rationing..... 

1. Synthetic rubber program is behind schedule. The 1943 output may not be 
more than 300,000 tons. Rubber needs are fixed at far more than twice that. 

2. Saving point is that U.S. crude rubber stock pile still is about 450,000 
tons, down from about 600,000. Consumption, luckily, has run under estimates. 

5. U.S. must be prepared to meet British, Canadian, Russian rubber needs. 
These needs were light in 1942, will be much heavier in 1943. And: While rubber 
is available in fair amount in Ceylon, shipping problems remain acute. 

4. Decision is to keep most of 27,000,000 passenger cars on the road. It 
will take all of prospective 18,000,000 retreads, 6,000,000 reclaim tires to do 
that in 1943. And: Trucks next year may absorb 80,000 tons of crude rubber. 

So: You're to be forced to accept and to continue to accept gas rationing. 
There isn't a practical alternative. There probably won't be an “easy” rubber 
Situation until late 1944. By that time: (1) synthetic plants will be humming; 
(2) there may be a chance to take back the rubber area that Japan took from us. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














You won't find rationing so onerous if you're a necessary driver. 

There is a real pinch on persons who do not drive to work or who do not use 
cars in business. There is trouble for filling stations and merchants. 

But: Farmers are assured of the gasoline that they can show to be needed. 

A big farmer complaint appears to be over forms to fill out for trucks. 
That isn't a rationing board requirement, it's a Defense Transportation form. 
And: Owing to the clamor, something may soon be done about it. 














A few figures show why rationing is to expand, why gasoline will be just one 
of many things to be rationed. The figures, from official sources, are these: 

People will have about $117,000,000,000 to spend in 1943, after all taxes. 

But: There won't be more than $76,000,000,000 of goods and services of all 
kinds on which to spend this money. There may be much less than that. 

This means: About $41,000,000,000 is to be rattling around loose. That is 
$17,000,000,000 more than in the present year. And: Most people in 1943 will 
have paid up their bills; will be loaded down with cash they will want to spend. 

That's a highly explosive situation. It causes new inflation worries. 

Its correction calls for: First, more taxes and/or forced savings; Second, 
rationing of available goods so that there won't be a mad scramble of buyers. 














In the field of rationing, which is to take on more and more importance.... 
There's much criticism of Rationing Administrator Leon Henderson; there's 
a tendency to blame him for ration delays and breakdowns and difficulties. 
But: We're advised that it isn't so simple as that. Instead....... 
In coffee: Henderson wanted to ration early when stocks were plentiful. 
However: He gets his directives from the War Production Board, and it didn't act. 








(over) 
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In fuel oil: Henderson is on record as foreseeing the present crisis and as 
wanting to do something. But: He lacked power to act and did not get it. 

In rubber and gasoline: Henderson was for acting early to avoid trouble. 

In meats: The ration job is proving colossal. It isn't being helped by the 
political pressures or special concessions to regions or to distributors. 

In general: Ration programs are hampered by refusal of Congress to give 
the funds they require, by division of responsibility, by the mere physical 
task of trying to print and distribute ration books for 130,000,000 people. 

There is this further point: 

Rations assure equal portions of available goods to the poor sharecropper 
in the South and the millionaire in New York. They mean that distributors and 
individuals in the "poorer" sections get as big a volume of meat and gasoline 
and coffee and other rationed goods as those in the "richer" sections. 

Result: Tremendous political pressure to avoid rationing, to "adjust" the 
quotas where rationing is necessary. Henderson's job gets complicated. 

We give you another side of the rationing problem on page 13. 











There's a new period of internal pulling and hauling here. There's another 
wave of rumors of Cabinet shifts, or shifts in personnel and in power. 

Something is in the wind. But: Just remember this...... 

Any changes that are made will appear more important than they are. Real 
power will continue to center in the White House. And: That power will be kept 
by playing one individual or agency against another, leaving the President as 
the arbiter. Among the balancing acts under way now are these...... 

State Secretary Hull vs. Vice President Wallace on postwar planning. 

WPB's Donald Nelson vs. Army-Navy on control of war production. 

Leon Henderson vs. Farm Secretary Wickard on price control. 

Manpower's McNutt vs. Selective Service's Hershey on man-power control. 

As for tumult over civilian vs. military control here: 

Army-Navy, by statute, make all contracts and spend all the arms money. 

But: On paper, Donald Nelson holds nominal power over all war production. 
He delegated that power to the services and now plans to take it back. However: 
Only actual power involved concerns scheduling of war materials. It is doubted 
that a civilian would undertake to tell the military what weapons it needs. 

A more important issue concerns man power. Some shift is coming. But: Mr. 
Ickes as head of man-power policies would be little different than Mr. McNutt if 
he had no more authority than Mr. McNutt. Changes wouldn't be world-shaking. 

Actually: The war program is running along very well at the moment. 


























To turn to the warecececcece 

In Russia: It's too early to say whether Hitler's armies are trapped. View 
here is that Hitler may be shortening his lines for the winter. 

In Italy: Germans are shooting in men and materials; are apparently getting 
set to make a Stand; are not to let Italy go by default if Africa falls. 

In Africa: U.S.-British progress is a bit behind schedule; is held up by a 
greater-than-expected show of force by Germans. Weather has been a handicap. 

In France: Scuttling of the French fleet removes one more war uncertainty. 
U.S. sea and air power in the Mediterranean now will be overwhelming. Hitler's 
problems in that part of the world are becoming acute. 

In the Pacific: U.S. forces gradually will move to the offensive. 

Over all, the war outlook continues to be favorable; continues to reflect 
the gradual emergence of U.S. power. U.S. war output tells the real story. 








See also pages 18, 20, 40. 
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The March of the News 


eerie 





Banks as Ration Coupon Exchanges .. . Restriction on Christmas Furloughs 
... Threat of Further Fuel Oil Cut... Move Against Price-Act Offenders 


Rationing. Plans to carry out national 
rationing programs progressed to the ac- 
tion stage. Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson announced a ration banking sys- 
tem, under which the nation’s 14,000 com- 
mercial banks will handle ration coupons 
in checking accounts similar to those used 
in the handling of money. The system goes 
into effect in January. Expected to re- 
lieve local ration boards of many clerical 
burdens, the banks will act as agents for 
the Office of Price Administration and will 
be paid on a cost basis by the OPA. 

Fuel oil remained the number one ration- 
ing worry in the East. OPA officials pointed 
to the unexpectedly heavy demands for oil 
resulting from the North African opera- 
tions, declared unofficially that slashes in 
fuel oil rations are almost certain soon un- 
less added supplies can be found. How- 
ever, Office of Defense Transportation Di- 
rector Joseph B. Eastman said there is a 
prospect of materially stepping up ship- 
ments of oil eastward, revealed an order is 
under consideration to place the whole 
movement of oil by railroad tank cars “un- 
der stricter control.” Petroleum Co-ordi- 
nator Harold L. Ickes said that fuel oil sup- 
plies in the Midwest and East Coast ra- 
tioned areas can be kept at 75 per cent of 
normal levels “unless luck turns against 
us.” 

To determine the effect of rationing on 
service of meals and use of foods not now 
rationed, the OPA issued an order requir- 
ing more than 300,000 restaurants, board- 
ing houses, hotels, clubs, hospitals and 
other institutions to keep a strict record of 
all foods served during December. Sta- 
tistics to be collected: number of meals 
served, gross dollar revenue from service 
of foods and nonalcoholic beverages, quan- 
tity used of each of a number of specified 
foods, quantity of each of these specified 
foods on hand at the close of business on 
December 31. 


World at war. Two vast allied offen- 
sives against Axis Europe gathered mo- 
mentum. In Russia, resurgent Soviet 
armies ground slowly forward in a giant 
pincers attack around Stalingrad, forced 
the German lines backward north of Mos- 
cow and continued to hold firmly against 
Nazi attacks in the Southern Caucasus. 
In North Africa, strong American, Brit- 
ish and French armies were nearing Bi- 
zerte and Tunis, meeting increased German 
resistance as they advanced. The British 
Eighth Army continued its pursuit of Mar- 
shal Rommel’s beaten Afrika Korps 
through Libya. 
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In the Pacific, American patrols scored 
local gains against the Japanese on Guad- 
alcanal. Despite heavy battering from 
Allied bombers, the Japanese Navy rein- 
forced a beleaguered enemy invasion army 
caught between U.S. and Australian col- 
umns at the Buna beach head in New 
Guinea. 


Caribbean agreement. The touchy 
question of French possessions in the 
Caribbean, a potential friction point since 
the defeat of France in the summer of 
1940, was settled by an agreement an- 
nounced by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. He said it removes the necessity of 
any occupation by American forces of 
the French possessions, which include Mar- 
tinique and other islands in the Caribbean 
and French Guiana on the South Ameri- 
can mainland. 


Government questionnaires. Bills 
designed to simplify paper work required 
by the Government of individuals and 





Gas Rationing a ‘Must’; 
Crackdown on Violators 


Nationwide gasoline rationing be- 
came a Government “must” this 
week as the only effective method of 
saving rubber, which now is a vital 
war material. Rubber Administrator 
William M. Jeffers, answering con- 
gressional opposition, said that of- 
ficials are under orders to make spe- 
cial arrangements so farmers and 
war workers can maintain their nor- 
mal, necessary operations. 

Meanwhile, the Government con- 
tinued its crackdown on “black mar- 
ket” operations which imperil ration- 
ing programs in the East. Five 
gasoline dealers in the District of 
Columbia were indicted on charges 
of illegal possession of gasoline cou- 
pons; a New York automobile agency 
was fined $5,000 after it pleaded 
guilty to illegal sale of used and re- 
treaded tires. 

Other developments: Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee ap- 
proved legislation to concentrate all 
retail tire servicing in the hands of 
the country’s 200,000 independent tire 
dealers; favorable results so far were 
reported in the nationwide test be- 
ing conducted by several hundred 
oil companies on “tubeless tires,” 
made by sealing the tire directly to 
the wheel rim and installing a leak- 
proof valve. 











corporations were passed by the Senate 
and House. They authorize the Director 
of the Budget to use his office as a clear. 
ing house for all Government reports and 
questionnaires; to veto any proposed re- 
quest for information; and to compel Gov- 
ernment agencies to provide other agencies 
with any information in their possession, 
except information contained in federal 
income tax returns. 


Christmas holidays. War Production 
Board Chairman Donald M. Nelson or- 
dered a full holiday on Christmas Day for 
all war workers, except stand-by and 
maintenance men. 

But Army passes and furloughs during 
the Christmas holidays will be limited be- 
cause of the steadily growing strain on 
transportation facilities, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson announced. Furloughs 
will be granted between December 12 
and January 12 to no more than 10 per 
cent of the enlisted strength of any camp 
or station at any one time. Furloughs will 
be limited to 14 days, will be arranged so 
as not to require travel to or from camps 
on December 24 and 25. Passes to en- 
listed men for Christmas and New Year's 
Day also will be subject to the 10 per 
cent limitation. 


Saboteurs. Strong campaign against 
Fifth Columnists continued. In Chicago, 
three German-Americans who aided and 
sheltered Herbert Hans Haupt, executed 
Nazi spy, were sentenced to death for 
treason. Their wives, convicted of the 
same crime, were sentenced to 25 years in 
prison and fined $10,000 each. Meanwhile, 
federal officers captured Howard Broen- 
strup, fugitive associate of Silver Shirt 
Leader William Dudley Pelley. Broenstrup 
was the last of a group of 28 persons in- 
dicted in Washington last July to be taken 
into custody. 


Price Act enforcement. In the first 
case of its kind, OPA attorneys filed a 
injunction suit for triple damages and 
costs under the Price-Control Act. The 
suit was filed in Chicago against the Em- 
pire Packing Co. for allegedly overcharg- 
ing customers $32,008.64 on meat sold 
between August 18 and October 9. The 
Price-Control Act provides that triple 
damages, plus costs—in this case $100,000 
—may be levied for price violations. Alex 
Elson, regional OPA attorney, said the 
OPA intends to bring similar suits in every 
case involving overcharges which are Ie 
ported to it. 
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Three ways for a man in uniform 


to keep his life insurance in force 


Many of our policyholders have asked: 
“How can my life insurance be kept 

in force while I am in the military or 

naval service of the United States? 
For the benefit of Service men and 


























1. Direct Payment. You, or a 
. 

member of your family on your 
behalf, may make premium pay~ 


ments to your agent, or by mail, 


or in person to a Metropolitan 
District Office, or to the Home 
Office. 


their relatives, we should like to point 
out that there are three principal 
methods by which those who have en- 
tered the armed forces can keep their 


life insurance in force. 














2. Government Allotment of 
Pay. Under this arrangement, you 
may authorize the Government to 
make deductions from your pay 








each month and remit them to 
Metropolitan. The Company will 
adjust your premiums to a month- 


ly basis for this purpose, no matter 
on what basis you have paid pre- 
miums in the past. Your command- 
ing officer will provide the required 
form which you can fill out author- 
izing the Government to make 
these deductions. 


















3. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act. Among other things, 
this Act provides that policies, eligi- 
ble under the law and approved by 
United States Government authori- 
ties for the benefits provided by the 
Act, will not lapse while you are in 
the Service during the present 
emergency. Unpaid premiums are 
charged as an indebtedness against 
the policy, subject to an accounting 
and settlement with the Govern- 
ment when your service is over, or 
upon prior maturity of the policy. 

The form on which you can make 
application for the benefits of the 
Act, and any other information in 
regard to it, will be provided by the 
Government through your com- 
manding officer. In general, insur- 
ance not in excess of $10,000, in good 
standing and not subject to any limi- 
tation as to cause of death, is eligible 
under the Act. 
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Faacs of the above methods of keeping your re + sawing 
force has its advantages, depending upon indiv idua : é . aod 
important thing is to make sure that it is kept 7 on Pe 
‘ou are in the Service. The Company will be glad es ~ 
“ arranging the method best suited to your ok 
stances. If you are a Metropolitan policyholder, con: ’ 
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Bureau at the Home Office in New York City. 





Desperate Russian women hopelessly battle flames destroying their home as tough-looking Nazi soldiers callously 
turn away. In this street scene in Maikop, Russian Caucasus city, LIFE showed @ typical example of what war is like. 


There are two ways to learn 


EOPLE WHO LIVE where the war 

breathes hotly in their faces have 
an intimate knowledge of what war 
means... and of what it does to the 
individual, to the home, and to the 
family. They learned these things 
through brutal, first-hand experience. 

We Americans have the difficult 
task of keeping our Psychological 
Front firm and at high pitch without 
the drastic lessons of enemy attack. 
For the most part we must get our 


about war 


inspiration to work and _ sacrifice 
through facts we read and hear. 
LIFE’s original style of reporting 
is particularly well adapted to such 
a job. LIFE is read each week by 
23,900,000 civilians, in addition to 
63% of our armed forces based in 
the U. S. Because of this, LIFE has 
become one of the really important 
instruments which constantly re- 
mind Americans of the crying ur- 
gency of the grim task ahead of us. 


In the regular course of its fact 
reporting of the world, LIFE shows 
its readers in vivid picture-story fort 
what this war looks like, feels like 
and does to people. 

LIFE has shown how Greeks starve 
to death, how Russians are hanged 
by the invading Nazis, how Pole 
and Frenchmen have been deported 
to work in Germany’s slave-labe 
gangs. LIFE has illustrated and de 
scribed the sufferings of Americal 
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plain, victims of advancing German army’s ruthlessness. Pictures of 

this hanging, found on a dead German officer, were printed by LIFE 
ging ) 


German conquerors picked Greece clean, appropriated all food. LIFE 
has shown heaps of bodies, dead of starvation. Millions have died: mil- 
lions more will die. Practical extermination of Greeks is expected as 








soldiers on Bataan, the miseries of 
women and children in Belgium, 
Norway, Holland, and the Balkans. 
And never has LIFE glossed over 
the horrors that stalk in the wake 
of the Axis aggression, but has shown 
war as it really is ... stark, brutal, 
and devastating. 

At the same time LIFE never neg- 
lects to report how well and heroi- 
cally American fighters face this grim 
reality. LIFE’s photo-reporters and 
artists have covered American mili- 
tary activities in Africa, Australia, 
the Solomons, and China. 

LIFE has also done much to show 
the why’s and wherefore’s of the 
sacrifices which we on the American 
home front must be called upon to 










SPARE 
DEPRECIATES 
WITH DISUSE 


Nazis let 6,000,000, about 90% of Greek population, perish of hunger. 


make. LIFE readers learn why food 
must be conserved, aad how best to 
conserve it. They learn why we must 
submit to taxation that really stings, 
and why we must walk rather than 
burn one ounce of rubber off a tire. 
LIFE helps readers to understand 
why we face a heating shortage, and 
how to meet that shortage . . . they 
are shown how to stoke a coal fur- 
nace, to weatherstrip windows, and 
to insulate a house. 


Only after they understand the 
reasons for those things, do people 
readily accept the hard, inescapable 
facts of the war and of war problems, 
and are heartily willing to co-oper- 
ate. And among the inspiring things 
in LIFE are its articles which show 





to show what happens to civilians when Hitler over-runs a country. 


the things that Americans are doing 
to co-operate . . . articles which show 
that America is united as it never 
was before. 

By contributing to the understand- 
ing that has helped bring about this 
unity . 
creating a sound, practical Psycho- 


. . LIFE serves as a force in 


logical Front in the common, united 
effort to win this war and world- 
wide freedom. 








One of war's realities LIFE helps Americans to understand is the rub- 
ber shortage caused by enemy conquests. Illustrated articles reveal 
desperate nature of the emergency ... show importance of sensible 
driving habits. This LIFE photo showed how tire rotation equalizes 
wear, conserves rubber . . . is one of many helpful LIFE photographs. 













Patches will become popular as war drives home need to conserve 
clothes. Patching is a major operation and when skillfully done becomes 
an art. To help the unskilled, LIFE pointed out that leather elbow 
patches can be bought for 50¢ each ... also gives illustrated instructions 
for those who wish to become artful patchers of all types of material. 
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A United States Marine dodges swiftly across the 
battle-scarred slope, takes position behind a shat- 
tered wall that commands the enemy gun emplace- 
ment across the tiny valley. 

A shell explodes in a shower of dirt, two hundred 
yards away from the enemy gun. 

The Marine speaks quietly into the tiny micro- 
phone in his hand. “AK9 to BJ. Left four zero. 
Two hundred short.” Miles away, an American ar- 
tillery officer issues swift commands to his gun crew. 


Another shell-burst, this time in front of the 


target. “AK9 to BJ,” says the leatherneck. “Left ° yes 
one zero. One hundred short.” ~ for 
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And then, suddenly, a terrific, ground-shaking fre 
explosion across the valley . . . the enemy gun em- an 
placement disappears in a black, billowing geyser de 
of rocks and smoke and rubble. The Marine puts tr 
the microphone to his lips. * 
“AK9 to BJ—Mission accomplished! AK9 to BJ 9 
— Mission accomplished!” 
Mission accomplished—a direct hit! Because the ra 
miracle of electricity has been put to work again—in an 
the rugged, compact radio transmitter and receiver m 
that rides comfortably across the devil dog’s back. of 
“Walkie-talkie,”” the Marines call it—a light, com- 0; 
pletely self-contained unit that allows constant two- a 
way communication with unhampered freedom of “ 
movement. On scores of vital assignments, from 
spotting artillery fire to co-ordinating the movement fo 
of advance patrols, the “walkie-talkie”’ is helping jo 
to make American Marines the deadly fighting team fo 
The “walkie-talkie” is only one of many West- that they are. ne 
inghouse electrical } roducts for America’s ground re 
forces. In tanks and combat cars—at artillery and 
anti-aircraft posts and communications centers— fa 
in the field and behind the lines, more than a hun- N 
dred kinds of Westinghouse electrical equipment 6, 
are in use. Even in base and field hospitals, West- - 


inghouse X-Ray machines and ultra-violet Steri- 


. 
lamps* are helping daily to save the lives of wounded e St ho e = 
a V V in us 


For our ground forces, as well as for our naval 
and air forces, every ounce of Westinghouse “know- eee making Electricity work for Victory 
how” is on the job—to provide more and more of the 
deadliest fighting weapons that skill and ingenuity 
and hard work can produce, 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plants in 25 cities; offices everywhere 


*Trade-mark Registered 
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SHORT RATIONS AHEAD: 
OUR FOOD AS A WEAPON 


Prospect of Sharing With 500,000,000 Persons Freed From Axis Rule 


No actual hunger likely 
for Americans, but a 
drastic tightening of belts 


Short rations are ahead for Americans. 
They will be shorter rations than anybody 
anticipated even a few months ago. How- 
ever, they still will not be short enough to 
force anyone to be ill-nourished, or even 
hungry, but they will force many changes 
in diets. 

This prospect is the result of two de- 
velopments. One is panic buying and 
hoarding by civilians. This hoarding was 
spurred on by the Government’s failure to 
freeze supplies when they were plentiful 
and to ration them equitably. The second 
development is foreign demand. This coun- 
try is getting set not only to feed its own 
people, its own armed forces and its allies, 
but also to feed the people in areas freed 
from German control. 

President Roosevelt has set up a sepa- 
rate administration to provide this relief, 
and has appointed Governor Herbert Leh- 
man of New York to head it. As Director 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations in the State Department, Gov- 
ernor Lehman will be charged with the 
task of feeding the populations in countries 
reoccupied by Allied forces. 

Actually, this means a tremendous task 
for the farmers of the United States. Their 
job already is gigantic in providing food 
for this country and its armies, the British 
and their armies, Russia and China. This has 
led to hunger in some Caribbean islands 
and some sections of South America. 

Even this job is increasing. Next year 
farmers will be asked to feed an Army and 
Navy of 9,700,000 men instead of the 
6,500,000 men now in uniform at home and 
overseas. More food also must be delivered 
to the Russians, who are in dire straits be- 
cause of the loss of harvests in the Ukraine. 

Ahead probably is a job of feeding Italy 
with 45,000,000 people. Then Greece and 
the Balkan areas with another 45,000,000 
may join the international bread line. 
Later, perhaps, France with 40,000,000 
people will need food. Shortly the United 
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States may have to shoulder the task of 
helping to feed 300,000,000 hungry Euro- 
peans as well as 150,000,000 hungry Rus- 
sians. Britain’s 40,000,000 already are get- 
ting U.S. food. Governor Lehman reports 
that talk of a relief problem for 500,000,000 
persons probably is an understatement. 

This immense number of mouths shows 
why the U.S. must begin to tighten its 
belt. Food sometimes is a weapdn more 
powerful than bullets if it can be used. 
And the Government has decided to use 
food as a weapon, and hopes to build 
enough stocks so that results are assured. 

This calls for a look at the country’s 
food inventory and at the demand for food. 

In meats: Normally the United States 
consumes annually about 17,000,000,000 
pounds of meat. This year about 22,000,- 
000,000 pounds of beef, veal, lamb and 
pork will be eaten. Next year 24,000,000,- 
000 pounds are expected to be produced. 

This vast output of meat, however, will 
not be enough. The Army and Lend-Lease 
Administration want and will get at least 
6,500,000,000 pounds. War workers at home 
will want, and will have the 
money to buy, as much meat 
as they eat now. The De- 
partment of Agriculture fore- 
sees a demand for 3,000,000,- 
000 more pounds of meat 
than will be available. 

This explains why meat is 
to be rationed, and why ra- 
tions may be cut below the 
two and one-half pounds of 
meat a week now contem- 
plated for each person. Even 
a ration of two pounds, how- 
ever, would be slightly more 
than the 31 ounces allowed 
in England and far more 
than the six ounces allotted 
in Italy, the nine ounces in 
Belgium, or the 11 ounces 
promised to the average Ger- 
man consumer. 

In milk and milk products: 
This year U.S. dairymen pro- 
duced about 120,000,000,000 
pounds of milk—a_ record 


output. Next year they will not produce 
more, and are likely to produce less. And 
scarcities have developed already in fluid 
milk and in all types of dairy products. 

The War ” tion Board already has 
frozen half .. une t ‘tter in storage and has 
banned distributio: of heavy cream, Ra- 
tions for butter, « eese, condensed and 
dried milk are virtually certain. 

In poultry: Supplies again are at record 
levels and are expected to increase still 
more in 1943. U.S. poultry producers will 
be able to meet growing military and 
lend-lease demands and still provide more 
chickens for American consumers, but not 
as many as Americans will want. So poul- 
try, too, is likely to follow meat on the 
rationing list. The same outlook applies to 
eggs. Egg rations, however, will be far 
more generous than the egg a week al- 
lowed Britons or the one egg allowed Ger- 
mans each two weeks. 

In canned vegetables: Supplies are far 
short of civilian demand. This situation 
has developed, despite a record canning 
year, because of Army and lend-lease de- 
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HERBERT LEHMAN 


Heads Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations 
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SELF SERVICE: U. S. civilians will be squeezed in order that... 


mands. Of the 243,000,000,000 pounds of 
canned vegetables prepared this year, war 
requirements take around 20 per cent and 
promise to take more next year. 

In fresh vegetables: More than 19,000,- 
000,000 pounds of fresh garden vegetables 
were produced last year. Next year pro- 
duction is expected to be smaller, but the 
supply for civilians still will be above nor- 
mal. However, because of rations in other 
foods, fresh vegetables, too, may become 
scarce on the market. 

Substantial carry-overs in _ potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and dry beans are ex- 
pected. Hence, in these items, 1943 sup- 
plies are expected to exceed those of 1942. 

In fruit: Forthcoming crops are expected 
to exceed this year’s harvests, but the 
amount of fresh fruit offered at markets is 
expected to be less next year. The reason 
is increased canned and dried fruits, much 
of which will go to the military. 

In grains: Supplies are plentiful. The 
U.S. has 1,000,000,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat and there are other surpluses in 
Argentina, Canada and Australia. Europe 
could be supplied for a year if the conti- 
nent didn’t raise a single spear of wheat. 

In coffee: Supplies are ample in South 
America, but not in the U.S. Supplies de- 
pend on the shipping situation. The same 
situation prevails in regard to sugar, which 
is not so acute, cocoa and tea. 

As the food situation adds up, prospects 
do not appear too bright on the surface 
for Russia or Italy or France or China. 
American soldiers and civilians could easily 
consume all that their country produces, 
except for wheat and corn. 

Actually, however, civilians are going to 
be squeezed because food suddenly has 
become ammunition. American food is as 
important as guns to Allied armies in the 
field. Prospects of food wean hungry 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS topped records 
this year, may be rationed in 1943 


peoples from the Axis and promise to avert 
postwar chaos. 

Therefore, the Government is seizing 
and earmarking almost every excess of 
foodstuffs that can be found. Already 60 
per cent of the canned fish pack has been 
set aside and large percentages of other 
packs. A billion pounds of dehydrated food 
—milk, eggs, meat, fruit and vegetables— 
has been earmarked for 1943, and an ad- 
ditional 71,000,000 pounds of quick-frozen 
vegetables already has been ordered. 

Stockpiling by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration, exclusive food buyer 
for lend-lease, already has begun and is 
due to expand. Storage space is being 
sought for canned and dried foods of all 
kinds. The nation’s hog population is due 
to jump from 105,000,000 to more than 
120,000,000 head next year, and civilians 
can expect little of the additional pork. 

AMA also is reported to be prepared to 
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PETAIN’S POTATOES: Can be bulwarked by food for world allies 


pay ceiling prices for all hog products, thus 
guaranteeing farmers’ prices and thereby 
encouraging increased production. Higher 
ceilings even may be used. 

The squeeze on American civilians thus 
enables the American farmer to go further 
toward feeding the world. The only ques- 
tion is: How far will the squeeze go? 

Informed officials doubt that U.S. ra- 
tions ever will approach those of Europe. 
The reason is partly political—U.S. con- 
sumers already are complaining; partly 
practical—black markets could spring up 
by consumers buying directly from the farm. 

The outlook, therefore, is that civilian 
supplies for the United States will be close 
to normal; that is, close to amounts of 
food marketed from 1935 to 1939. The 
only hitch will be that demands will far 
exceed supplies for sale. Rations promise, 
in effect, to give an above-normal diet for 
many working families whose incomes have 
jumped and to deprive upper-income 
groups of their accustomed supplies. Brief- 
ly, the rich will get lean and the poor may 
put on fat while food helps to fight a war. 

This leads, then, to Gov. Lehman’s task. 
His agency, as now set up, appears to over- 
lap functions already performed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, WPB and the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, and to bring 
another competitor into the food market. 

Prospects are that the whole situation 
must be co-ordinated under a food ad- 
ministrator, with Governor Lehman act- 
ing as a State Department administrator 
to distribute food in reoccupied territories 
The outlook also is that any relief diets 
will be heavily loaded with bread and 
starches, fortified by synthetic vitamins 
and supplemented by a few other prepared 
foods, such as liver pastes, soy beans, 
peanut meal and additional supplies that 
can be gathered in other areas. 
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COMEBACK OF THE BATTLESHIP 


Vital Role of Dreadnaught in Pacific Combat and on Convoy Routes 


Bigger ships with better 
guns and armor, greater 
speed foreseen for future 


The long, and at times excited, argument 
over the future of the big battleship now 
can be ended. It ends in agreement that the 
battleship has a future, although a some- 
what different future than it seemed to 
have before the airplane came into its own. 

Events rather than personal opinion 
account for the end to the battleship vs. 
airplane argument. Those events are: 

In the Pacific. The battleship, with its 
16-inch guns, settled the issue in the 
Navy’s latest victory over the Japanese 
Navy. Two American dreadnaughts were 
in there slugging on the night of November 
14-15 to contest the field with Japan’s 
battleships. If they had not been on hand, 
the outcome of this greatest battle of re- 
cent times could have been much different. 

In the Atlantic. The battleship is a vital 
factor in every troop convoy. American 
battleships helped in the North African 
expedition, the most successful convoying 
and landing operation in history. At 
Casablanca, the American naval forces 
were in action against the French battle- 
ship Jean Bart, which was disabled. 

Hitler has three battleships, not disposed 
of by aircraft in this war, waiting to 
pounce on Allied convoys in the Atlantic. 
Scuttling of the French fleet cheats Hitler 
of three battleships, seven cruisers and 54 
other warships. But the Italian fleet, in- 
cluding seven battleships, still is available 
in the Mediterranean. Japan probably has a 
dozen to threaten American sea supremacy 
in the Pacific. All this serves as an illustra- 
tion that, so long as the enemy has battle- 
ships which endanger America upon the 
seas, just so long is the United States re- 
quired to maintain a battleship force large 
enough to cope with that threat. 

These facts are of great importance just 
now. The reason is that other nations are 
trying to “unsell” the United States on the 
battleship as a weapon. They have been 
aided in that effort by the experience at 
Pearl Harbor and in the China Sea where 
aircraft, under special circumstances, scored 
heavily on American and British battle- 
ships. After that experience the capital 
ship’s prestige fell to a low level. 

Actual experience since that time forces 
& revision of viewpoint. 

It is true that sea warfare with the air- 
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plane in it is a different game, and the 
place of the battleship in that game is 
different than in the past. Nonetheless, 
even airmen are convinced now that the 
battleship is fighting its way back to an 
important position. 

The change is something like the shift 
from the old line-plunging to the forward- 
passing type of football. The aircraft 
carrier now has taken over the key attack 
job. But neither football nor sea war 
consists exclusively of air attack. In sea 
war, the cruisers and destroyers have their 
jobs to do. In the pinches, the line plung- 
er’s job, too, still is vital. That is where the 
battleship comes back into the game. 

Battleship and aircraft carrier become 
specialists at naval war as it is being fought 
today. The battleship’s defenses against 
air attack have been revamped. New and 
more and heavier antiaircraft guns are in- 
stalled. Changes in tactics are adopted 
that group ships so as to mass the fire 
power of all in the group most effectively 
against attacking planes. Uses of umbrellas 
of planes for defense are perfected. 

Battleship’s new jobs. <«veral kinds of 
jobs are being assigned to battleships. At 
night fighting in the Southwest Pacific, 
their great fire power aids the fleet while 
the battleship avoids the risk of dive 
bombers and torpedo planes. At sea outside 
Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
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the range of land-based planes, they are 
the surest protection against surface raid- 
ers, including enemy battleships. After 
aircraft protection of an island base or 
surface fleet is knocked out, battleships 
can be used to blast the base or sink the 
enemy fleet. Some day American battle- 
ships may become the mainstay of assaults 
on Japan’s strongest island bases, if not 
against Japan’s own shores. 

In the Solomon Islands, Japan sent 
battleships to lead an all-out invasion 
against the U.S. foothold on Guadalcanal. 

In the face of that threat, the United 
States found that its own battleships were 
the best thing to send against the Japanese 
capital ships. A Japanese battleship and a 
second battleship or battle cruiser were 
among the 28 Japanese ships sent to the 
bottom. 

More and bigger battleships. Today 
one cry of the United States Navy is 
for more and bigger battleships. And it is 
on the way toward getting such a fleet of 
them as the world never saw before. This 
country had 15 when the war began, with 
17 more building or planned, and six battle 
cruisers being built besides. 

Seven of the 17 are launched or com- 
missioned. Six of these are of the 35,000- 
ton North Carolina class. The seventh, 
the Jowa, is the first of six that are to be 
of 45,000 tons. The Jowa is said to be the 
heaviest and most powerful ship afloat. 

Congress has authorized the building of 
five new superbattleships. These are to be 
of 58,000 tons, though work on them has 
been suspended to permit the rushing of 
the aircraft carrier construction program. 
And naval men are talking about a super 
superbattleship of 65,000 tons to embody 
the best in armor, guns, speed and en- 
durance. 

Our battleships are designed to make 
the United States Fleet powerful in the 
Western Pacific, far from home bases. 
Naval observers contend this country must 
be on guard after this war to prevent 
repetition of a postwar naval agreement 
that would limit the size or the number 
of battleships in the United States Fleet. 
Such a limit is held to play into the hands 
of Japan, with powerful Western Pacific 
bases, or of Britain, with many bases and 
superior numbers of cruisers, destroyers 
and merchant ships to use them. America’s 
future as a naval power, especially in the 
Far Pacific, is said by naval observers to 
be linked to the future of the battleship. 
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PATTERN FOR VICTORY IN PACIFIC: 
VITAL ROLE OF ARMY’S BOMBERS 


How Aggressive Use of Aircraft Is Spearheading Sea-Land Attacks 


Effective part played 
by planes in Solomons 
and New Guinea offensives 


America’s long-range bombers are doing 
amazing things in the war in the South- 
west Pacific. They are proving by all odds 
the prize weapon of attack in a war of im- 
mense distances. And, with ceaseless blows 
on widely separated fronts, they are blaz- 
ing the way for a general offensive against 
the Japanese in 1943. 

Right now the four-engine Flying For- 
tresses and twin-engine medium bombers 
are carrying the war to the Japanese on 
three fronts. They are spearheading Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s land offensive in 
New Guinea. They are bombing every base 
and boat they find supplying help to the 
Japanese in the Solomon Islands. And they 
are pounding at the doors of the richest of 
all Japan’s conquests—the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Men behind the planes. American- 
made and American-manned, the big 
planes operate under the general command 
of two of America’s top airmen. 

The man behind the important air of- 
fensives that are launched from Australia 
and New Guinea is Lieut. Gen. George C. 
Kenney, commander of the Allied air 
forces in the whole Southwest Pacific area. 

Today, General Kenney applies the les- 
son he learned while engaged in long-range 
reconnaissance in World War I. That les- 
son is to fly high and far, to seek out the 
centers of the enemy’s power, and to strike 
hard and often at those centers when they 
are found. General Kenney is General 
MacArthur’s air commander. They are two 
men in agreement on the idea that attack 
wins wars. 

The same idea is held by Maj. Gen. Mil- 
lard F. Harmon, who is Admiral William 
F. Halsey’s right-hand man as commander 
of Army Air Forces in the South Pacific. 

New chapter in air war. Under aggres- 
sive leadership, the land-based, long-range 
bombers have been making air war history. 
True, the big bombers could not have done 
the job alone, without the feats of the 
Navy and Army fighter planes, the dive 
bombers and torpedo planes, or the work 
of the warships and of the Marines on 
Guadalcanal Island. 
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But the speed, the bomb load, the gun 
power, and, above all, the range of 1,000 
miles or more if necessary, combine to put 
the big land-based bombers in a class by 
themselves for offensive operations. 

Not once, but many times, General Ken- 
ney sent his big bombers flying from Port 
Moresby to the aid of the hard-pressed 
naval and Marine anits on Guadalcanal. 
In the end, all U.S. naval and air power 
available was needed to stop the Japanese 

Action on three fronts. Not just every 
day, but almost every hour, the big bomb- 
ers are sticking to General Kenney’s pat- 
tern of striking ceaselessly at these centers 
of enemy power. 

Rabaul, the Japanese main naval and 
air base on New Britain Island, and all the 
other bases for air and sea attack on 
Guadalcanal Island have been hit most 
often. The big bombers have blasted har- 
bors, airdromes, ammunition dumps, bar- 
racks, fortifications. Lately they have been 
dropping 1,000-pound bombs and attacking 
in numbers never before sent against the 
Japanese. 

Then, too, the medium bombers and 
Fortresses have shifted from high-level to 
low-level bombing to be sure of hitting. 
Delayed-action bombs are used to let the 
plane get away from the target safely be- 
fore the explosion occurs. 

The Flying Fortresses are armed with at 
least thirteen .50 caliber, or half-inch, 
guns. This is much heavier than the 25- 
mm. or 303-mm. armament ordinarily used 
by the Japanese, with a shooting range 
twice as great. The bombers fly immediate- 
ly over the ground troops, strafing and 
bombing, a job that in the past generally 
had been reserved for dive-bombing planes. 
Half ofa bomber’s guns can shoot straight 
down. The planes fly in formations that 
enable the guns of all to concentrate on an 
attacking plane. 

Also, the planes have ranged far and 
wide over all the water approaches to 
Guadalcanal Island. They have spied out 
and have attacked the big convoys before 
those convoys could get started. The planes 
have bombed or machine-gunned every 
Japanese ship, big or small, within reach. 
They have used flares to light up the seas 
and expose the night attacks and landings 
of surface ships. They have had a big part 
in the punishment of the Japanese war- 


ship and transport fleet in the Solomon 
Islands battles. 

During these sea attacks, the big bomb- 
ers have been in the forefront of the of- 
fensive that General MacArthur is push- 
ing in New Guinea. Beginning as a strug- 
gle to hold the key Allied base at Port 
Moresby, this now is turning into a drive 
to oust the Japanese from all New Guinea. 
The east end of this island, which in all 
is bigger than Texas, is cleared. Now the 
Japanese are hemmed in and fighting des- 
perately to keep ‘a foothold on the north 
shore. The Japanese bases at Buna and 
Gona were the Allies’ first objectives. 
Next are the bases of Lae and Salamaua, 
westward on the same coast. 

Nearly 2,000 miles west of Guadalcanal 
Island, the third front in this air war is 
getting lively. Attacks are being made by 
the big bombers from bases near Darwin 
in Northwestern Australia. They are aimed 
at Japanese bases in the nearest of the 
East Indies. 

In that direction lies rubber and tin and 
oil that the Japanese now hold as war loot. 
The day-after-day bombings of the bases 
in Timor, Amboina and other islands of 
that area point toward the expected offen- 
sive that General MacArthur long has 
planned. 

Japanese defense weakens. America’s 
bombers are stepping up the number and 
the intensity of their air attacks on the 
three fronts. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese defense is 
growing weaker. American losses of planes 
and pilots are growing proportionately 
smaller. The Japanese share of losses keeps 
going up. Guadalcanal airfield went three 
weeks without an air raid. 

Time after time, American bombers 
come back from attacks on Japanese bases 
with the report that the antiaircraft fire 
was inaccurate, weak and ineffective. 

Japanese airplane losses in the South 
Pacific were 369 in October. The cost to 
them in the Solomon Islands battles is cal- 
culated to be close to 620 planes. 

It is true that the Japanese have an im- 
portant supply advantage in the South 
Pacific air war. Japanese planes can be 
flown from the factory via Japan’s string 
of island bases to the Solomons battle 
zone. America’s long-range bombers can be 
flown to that area, but all fighter planes. 
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FIGHTERS . . . PLANES AND PILOTS HAVE HELPED GENERAL KENNEY’S BOMBERS WRITE A NEW CHAPTER IN AIR WAR 


torpedo planes and dive bombers must be 
sent by ship. They go dismantled if moved 
by cargo vessel. This means that they must 
be assembled after reaching New Zealand 
or Australia. 

But how long Japan can stand the 
present rate of attrition of her planes is 
a question. 

The Navy’s fighters and the Army’s new 
pursuit planes are exacting an even greater 
toll than the bombers. The Japanese fight- 
er planes are unable to give effective pro- 
tection to their torpedo planes or bomb- 
ers. Several times the Japanese have suf- 
fered terrific air losses, as on October 17 
when all 14 bombers attacking were shot 
down or on October 23 when all 20 fight- 
ers protecting a bomber force were shot 
down over Guadalcanal. The American 
margin of advantage in losses in combat 
has risen to a ratio of 8 to 1. 

The meaning of this big edge for Ameri- 
can planes becomes clear when it is re- 
alized that Japanese plane production is 
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only a fraction of America’s. Estimates are 
that Japan’s yearly output is only about 
equal to what this country turns out in a 
month. And the U.S. production goal for 
1943 will be more than double the present 
approximate rate of 5,000 planes a month. 

So Japan’s present disadvantage in the 
air is due to grow into a steadily greater 
disadvantage in the months ahead. But 
that is only one of the signs pointing to 
events of great importance that may grow 
out of the air war in the Southwest 
Pacific. 

Basis for general offensive. The three 
fronts in themselves provide the starter 
for a general offensive against Japan. Such 
an offensive would enlist all the air, land 
and sea power available to the United Na- 
tions in that region. The fronts are many 
hundreds of miles apart. But this is an ad- 
vantage rather than a handicap to the 
heavy bomber. The objectives of the com- 
bined offensive are clear. They are to cap- 
ture the powerful bases of Rabaul and 


Truk, to drive the Japanese out of New 
Guinea, and to win back the Dutch East 
Indies and the Philippines. For this big 
job, the struggle for mastery of the air 
would be Round One, and this now is be- 
ing won. 

Help also is on the way from another 
quarter. That is Burma and China. There 
the pattern of successes in bombing and 
fighting of the American airmen under 
Brig. Gen. Clayton R. Bissell is as strong 
as it is in the Solomon Islands or over 
New Guinea. The record of weak antiair- 
craft protection, ineffective interception 
and great damage by our planes is the 
same. Allied strength in the air is a direct 
bid for a land offensive to drive the 
Japanese from that part of Asia and to re- 
open the Burma Road. 

Then the land bases would be available 
to the growing U.S. air power to carry air 
war directly to Japan. Officials say that the 
way now is opening to make the most of 
the power of America’s big bombers. 
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The Soaring War Debt: 
Effect on Our Future 


No Shortage of Dollars to Pay Back Holders of Government Bonds 


Continued high taxes 
and economic controls 
to combat inflation 


This Government’s debt is about to 
shoot past $100,000,000,000. It will be 
around $108,000,000,000 by New Year’s 
Day; $140,000,000,000 by next June 30 and 
will reach $200,000,000,000 early in 1944. 

These are figures that stagger the imagi- 
nation. They recall the day, not so long 
ago, when high Government officials, lay- 
ing out the New Deal spending program, 
argued over whether the nation could carry 
a debt of $50,000,000,000. All doubt on 
that particular point is settled. 

Now, however, some new doubts are 
arising. Persons are beginning to ask how 
the Government will be able to find all 
the money needed to pay for the war. 
They are asking whether there will be dol- 
lars available, when war ends, to pay back 
those who are buying war bonds if those 
buyers want their dollars. There is re- 
newed talk of inflation and wonder about 
whether it can be avoided. 

Answers to these and other questions 
can be obtained, at least in part, from an 
examination of the facts. 

War money. One of these facts is that 
no government ever lacked money to carry 
on a war. Modern governments, if unable 
to raise all the money needed through 
taxes or investment by individuals, are 
able to create deposits in commercial banks 
against which they write checks to pay 
their war bills. 

A large and growing proportion of this 
country’s war bills is being met in just 
that fashion. The Treasury issues securi- 
ties which banks buy. Banks then open 
accounts for the Treasury and the Gov- 
ernment draws checks on those accounts. 
This fact is causing some misgivings and 
is leading to suggestions that some way 
should be found to force individuals to 
save about $16,000,000,000 
year. 

The problem of finding money to meet 
bills, therefore, is no worry. But that very 
fact, plus the way in which dollars are paid 
out in war, raises a question about wheth- 
er these dollars can be paid back at the 
time when Government bondholders will 
want to cash in those bonds for new cars, 


more each 
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SECRETARY MORGENTHAU UNDER SECRETARY BELL 


—Harris & Ewing 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Sale of a $1,000 new Victory Loan security to the President leaves 
$8,999,999,000 for the Treasury to sell during December 


houses or refrigerators after the war is 
over. 

The answer is this: 

Dollars are not a problem. Cash for 
bonds turned in can come from other 
bonds sold to other investors or to banks. 
After the war all the holders will not sell 
their war bonds at once. Furthermore, the 
Government can create more deposits as 
fast as bonds are offered for sale, and, if 
buyers for new bonds can’t be found, the 
Federal Reserve System can step in and 
buy. The Government has guaranteed to 
supply dollars in exchange for its bonds, 
and there is nothing that can interfere 
with that guarantee. 

In 1920 the national debt was $26,000,- 
000,000 and people wondered how it would 
be paid. Today a single year’s taxes under 
the new law exceed $26,000,000,000. 

The question is what those dollars will 
buy when they are paid out, and that 
raises another issue. This issue is whether 
U.S. Treasury policy will go the way of 
Germany and France and Italy after the 
last war. These countries repudiated all or 
a major part of their government debts 
by manipulating the currency, by reducing 


the value of marks, francs and lira as a 
means of repudiating their external debt. 
Of course, that could happen here, but few 
officials regard the prospect as_ likely. 
Reasons why this country’s postwar situa- 
tion will be different are: 

External debt: The U.S. Government 
owes no money to foreigners. Therefore 
there is no problem of foreign exchange; 
no trouble of having to pay that debt to 
others, either by giving them U.S. goods 
or U.S. gold. 

Gold standard: There is no difficulty on 
this score today, either. Currency is not 
convertible into gold and individuals can- 
not hold gold. Hence, the Government 
has a much firmer control over money sup- 
ply, interest rates and the banking struc- 
ture than it had in 1920. Until 1933, any 
individual with dollars could demand gold 
in exchange for those dollars. This situa- 
tion now is completely changed. 

Interest rates: Here, too, the problem 
is easier. This war’s debt is carried much 
more cheaply. In fact, a $200,000,000,000 
debt may cost no more than $5,000,000,000 
to carry. Government’s wartime interest 
costs have dropped to 2 per cent on long- 
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term issues. In the last war, they rose +o 
414 per cent. However, the matter of tax 
revenues raises another problem. 

Taxes: Collection of taxes depends final- 
ly upon the size of the national income. 
A tax yield of $26,000,000,000 is possible, 
for example, if individuals receive $110,- 
000,000,000 or more in the aggregate. But 
it would be out of the question if national 
income dropped below $40,000,000,000, as 
it did in 1932. 

To collect taxes, therefore, national in- 
come must be maintained at high levels, 
and this involves another issue: How to 
keep income from declining. This means, 
essentially, how to keep workers busy, 
factories operating and customers buying. 
This is the heart of the whole. postwar 
problem. However it will be handled, 
these prospects now appear certain: 

Continued high taxes: A minimum 
postwar budget of $18,000,000,000 is being 
» discussed. This would be necessary in view 
of basic Government costs: $5,000,000,000 
to service the debt; a probable $5,000,000,- 
000 for a permanently strong Army, Navy 
and Air Force; at least $8,000,000,000 for 
other essential Government functions. The 
outlook, therefore, is against any important 
decline in current tax rates. 

Income limits: This wartime trend 
promises to carry over into peacetime. The 
fact that all income groups are to be taxed 
more heavily after the war than before the 
war will lead to strong pressure for very 
heavy taxation on large incomes. Prospects 
are that a large proportion of all incomes 
over $25,000 will be taken away. 

Government controls: Use of Govern- 
ment control over banking, money and 


LONG-RANGE PUBLIC WORKS 
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credit policies is almost certain to con- 
tinue, if for no other reason than to in- 
fluence the national income. Continued 
Government control over prices and wages 
also is indicated for the same reason. The 
Government must take action to support a 
national income that can meet tax bills. 
Also, controls to avert postwar inflation are 
likely to be required, just as they now are 
being used to prevent wartime inflation. 

Government guarantees: These, too, 
are likely to expand along with Govern- 
ment controls. Farmers are accustomed to 
Government support for prices and the 
Social Security System guarantees pen- 
sions for old persons. Insiders now are 
thinking of guaranteed incomes for farm- 
ers and workers as well as more Govern- 
ment aid for health and medical care. Even 
Conservatives in England are planning 
such a program. 

All signs thus point to the fact that the 
cost of the war is creating few alarms. 
Heavy taxes and established Government 
controls indicate that an obligation of 
$200,000,000,000 or more can be handled. 
However, there are some misgivings over 
the prospect of continued deficit financ- 
ing after the war, of a continually rising 
debt in the years ahead. There are limits 
to the amount of taxes that would have to 
be levied just to pay interest on the debt. 
Inside the Government are two groups 
with different ideas about how to handle 
this long-term program. 

Heavy foreign loans: One thought is 
that U.S. resources, measured by U.S. 
dollars, can be invested abroad on a large 
scale. Government financing, either direct 
or indirect, would be utilized in im- 


ls contemplated for postwar finance 


portant part to lead the world to recovery. 

To make such investments sound, how- 
ever, would involve U.S. acceptance of the 
goods that these countries can produce. 
This country’s traditional protective tariff 
policy would have to be revised. If opposi- 
tion too strong to overcome should develop 
against this prospect, another alternative 
is suggested. 

Internal Government investment: This 
is a suggested alternative to foreign loans. 
The Government would be urged to go in 
heavily for public works; to pay less atten- 
tion to leaf-raking relief projects and to 
stress public housing, large-scale develop- 
ment of national resources, such as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

War has given the Government a greater 
opportunity for this policy. Public funds 
already have been poured into a huge 
munitions industry and have been used to 
expand the aluminum, magnesium, tin, 
steel and rubber industries. This doubtless 
will raise a postwar question of continued 
Government operation. 

A complicating factor in this program 
is that internal Government investment on 
a large scale tends to compete with private 
interests and to meet resistance from those 
interests. If productive internal loans are 
made, the trend toward socialism becomes 
definite. But if such pump priming is not 
productive, the national debt becomes 
more burdensome. 

However, regardless of postwar policy, 
either foreign or domestic, prospects are 
dim for any return to unrestrained busi- 
ness freedom for individuals or industry. 
Any quick return to “normalcy” after the 
war appears out of the question. 


—Wide World photos 
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NEGROES AND THE WAR: 
NEW RACIAL CONFLICTS 


More Jobs, Higher Wages Creating Economic and Social Problems 


Activity of agitators 
hampering attainment 
of peaceful solution 


Because of the increasing symptoms of 
controversy between whites and Negroes, 
one of the editors of The United States 
News made a tour of the South and of 
Northern cities with large Negro popula- 
tions to study the problem at first hand. 
His observations and what he learned in 
interviews with spokesmen of both races 
form the basis of this article. 


War pressures are putting severe strains 
upon racial relations. The Negro wants a 
better job in war plants. Often he is not 
getting it, though the bars are slowly com- 
ing down. The draft is leaving large num- 
bers of diseased and illiterate Negroes at 
home, causing the population of many a 
Southern community to consist mainly of 
white women, children and old men, vastly 
outnumbered by Negroes, among whom 
are many husky young males. 

Numerous incidents of conflict already 
have occurred. Mississippi had three lynch- 
ings in five days. Street arguments, some- 
times fights, are frequent, both in the 
South and in the North. More are to be 
expected. For, among both races, dema- 
gogues and agitators are busy. 

On the side of the whites, vast numbers 
who are in economic competition with 
Negroes are easy prey to preachments of 
racial hatred. And among the Negroes, 
large numbers of those left behind in the 
South are of a type that might be pro- 
voked to violence by agitators. Those are 
some of the reasons why the thoughtful 
whites and intelligent Negroes of the South 
think of the future with misgivings. 

The armed forces have taken most of 
the young white men out of the South. 
Large numbers of them volunteered. Oth- 
ers were taken by the draft. But the pro- 
portion of Negroes rejected by draft boards 
has run high. 

And the stirring against Southern segre- 
gation laws and social customs has put 
many of the illiterate Negroes in an unruly 
mood. This situation is not eased by the 
racial attitude of many of the white bus 
drivers, streetcar conductors and_police- 
men with whom they come in contact. 
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The population upset caused by the 
war has not helped this situation. Into the 
South, the Army has sent thousands of 
Northern men, unaccustomed to Southern 
customs, and who, if they ever have come 
in contact with the Negro before, have 
dealt with the educated Northern Negro 
and know nothing of the ignorant and 
superstitious Negro who is found so often 


in the South. 
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NEGRO WAR WORKER 
-.. old job barriers are breaking down 


Northern white soldiers stationed at 
Anniston, Ala., tried to take Negro girls 
to white movies. Negro soldiers from the 
North collided with the local segregation 
laws. Southerners sought to have only 
Southern Negroes trained in the South, 
but the Army turned down that request. 
Anniston still simmers. 

Other sections of the South have had 
their troubles with the Jim Crow and seg- 
regation laws. On streetcars and busses, 
Negroes are seated from the rear of the 
car and whites from the front. A marker 
attached to the back of a seat designates 
one end of the car or bus for whites, the 
other for Negroes. The marker may be 
moved forward or back, according to 
whether more space is needed for one race 
or the other. 


In Birmingham, Ala., there were plenty 
of seats in the white end of the car, but 
Negroes were standing back of the marker. 
One of them moved the marker forward 
one seat and he and two other Negroes 
sat down. “Put it back; put it back,” 
shouted the conductor. “You're not run- 
ning this streetcar yet.” 

The quest of the Negro for better job 
opportunities, for better housing and for 
better living conditions lies at the bottom 
of the difficulty. This stirring is accom- 
panied by’ a demand for a broader prac- 
tice in America of the democratic way of 
life for which Negro soldiers, as well as 
whites, are being drafted to fight. 

In the present need for war workers, 
the Negroes represent the largest pool of 
potential employes. There are 13,000,000 
Negroes in the country, four out of five 
of them in the South. Five million of the 
13,000,000 are workers. Many of them 
are skilled. In 1941, 4,800 Negroes re- 
ceived college degrees in engineering, chem- 
istry, various sciences and liberal arts. 
That same year, 56,000 finished trades, in- 
dustrial, professional and clerical courses. 
Another 56,000 were enrolled. The figures 
in all of these categories will be larger 
for 1942. 

Gradually, partly by pressure of the 
Government and partly because the need 
for man power breaks down the old job 
barriers, these Negroes are being drawn 
into industries of all kinds. They are 
moving steadily out of the service trades 
and the kitchens into more lucrative jobs. 
Cooks are swapping the frying pan for 
the typewriter. 

Southerners say that, irrespective of 
what the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Office of War Information say, 
there are “Eleanor Clubs,” taking their 
name from Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
designed to take the Negro out of domes- 
tic service. Southern Negroes say there 
is none. 

“There’s no need for them,” said one 
Mobile Negro professional man. “The 
only thing needed to take the Negro 
woman out of domestic service is to offer 
her a chance to get a job that will pay 
her more money, or let her men folks get a 
job that pays enough for her to stay at 
home and watch after the children.” 

Negro domestic servants are vanishing 
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from the American scene. In New York, 
many of them are learning to be nurses, 
stenographers, all types of work. In Wash- 
ington, they are moving into Government 
offices. In another Northern city, they 
are so scarce that employment agencies 
have quit accepting calls from housewives 
who want to hire them. And in Mobile, 
Negro high school girls call up white 
women to tease them about their adver- 
tisements for help. 

Demagogues, stiffening the neck of the 
prejudiced white man against the progress 
of the Negro; agitators, trying to hurry 
the Negro forward faster than the educa- 
tion of either the white or the Negro will 
permit, are injecting into this situation 
the serum of racial conflict. Some of the 
agitators are professional do-gooders. Some 
represent a source that is highly ques- 
tionable. The Axis would not object to 
seeing the United States torn by racial 
conflict. 

“Fight for your rights in this country,” 
one agitator told a Detroit audience. “De- 
mand them; don’t ask for them.” They 
operate less openly in the South. But there 
the potential danger is greater, ignorance 
is vaster. Thoughtful Negroes resent their 
activities no less than do whites. 

“If they would just keep the agitators 
out of the South, we would work out our 
own problems with our own white people 
here at home,” said a prominent and re- 
spected Negro in Birmingham. “However 
well meaning they may be, they are doing 
harm to the whole cause of race relations 
in the South. We're getting along all 
right. Just leave us alone.” 

A Negro minister in Mobile put it this 
way: “I’ve quit going to meetings where 
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AGITATORS ARE TRYING TO INJECT THE SERUM OF RACIAL CONFLICT 


they agitate the problem. They’re just 
stirring up trouble for all of us. The less 
they talk the better. If they will keep 
quiet, it will work out. 

“I’m not interested in segregation and 
Jim Crow laws. I’m interested in a decent 
home to live in. When my son comes back 
from the Solomons, I’d like to see him 
get a job. When I’m hungry, I want a 
place to eat. If I’m on the train at night, 
I'd like to have a place to sleep. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think Id rather eat and 
sleep and live with my own people.” 

The poll-tax gyrations in Washington 
left Negroes such as these cold. “Why 
don’t they wake up to the fact that they’re 
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not fooling anybody with their talk of the 
poll tax and anti-lynching laws?” asked 
one in Birmingham. “The poll tax is not 
what keeps us from voting, anyway. It is 
the registration practices.” 

Mobile is a potential trouble spot. One 
Negro there opened his desk drawer and 
pointed. A shiny .38-caliber revolver lay 
inside. “For months, I have not gone 
downtown without taking that along in 
my front pants pocket,” he said. “We have 
had some very tough, Negro-hating police- 
men here. I don’t intend to harm anyone; 
but I don’t intend to be humiliated. But 
we won't have any race trouble in Mo- 
bile. The good white people won’t let it 
happen.” 

The good white people of Mobile hope 
he is right. But the war has drawn thou- 
sands of new workers from the hills into 
the shipyards. Prejudices and the Ku Klux 
Klan spirit thrive among many of them. 
Provocative instances happen. A Negro 
Army officer called back a white private, 
who had averted his face on a Mobile 
street, and required him to salute. A Mo- 
bile man heard two white men talking. 
One said to the other: “Never mind, it 
won’t be long until we are riding again.” 

“That’s what I am afraid of,” said the 
Mobile citizen. “I helped to fight the Ku 
Klux down here before. And it won’t take 
much to bring out the sheets again. How- 
ever well meaning our reformers may be, 
they are doing a positive disservice to the 
nation by agitating the race question now. 
If this thing starts, it won’t stop with the 
Negro.” 

The thoughtful whites and Negroes in 
the South are trying hard to hold off trou- 
ble. But, underneath, the problem seethes. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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TRICKY STUFF 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Anyone who knows anything about human behavior 
knows that the only reason we submit to restriction 
and obey government is because we have had a voice 
in that government and we have faith in its fairness, 
its equity and its sense of justice. 

The moment government becomes arbitrary, capri- 
cious, unfair, and begins to deviate from fundamental 
law, we begin to develop bitterness. Factionalism then 
flourishes, groups clash with one another, and unity 
gives way to dissension. 

We have a Constitution which says there are three 
branches of government and that one makes the laws, 
another interprets them, and a third executes them. 

The moment any branch of the Government begins 
to encroach on the other, to usurp powers, to bedevil 
the citizens by unfair or improper use of its powers, 
that moment a spirit of revolt is born. 

We are face to face with the symptoms of revolt in 
America. The last election showed the electorate to be 
in an ugly mood. And since the election the spirit of 
revolt has grown so that even wartime measures such as 
gasoline rationing, which should be accepted whole- 
heartedly are being vehemently opposed. 

Why? 

Because the people do not trust the domestic poli- 
cies of the Administration or the New Deal. Too often 
they question its word when it issues a rule or regula- 
tion. They are even beginning to extend a bit of this 
suspicion toward the military and naval command 
as allegedly the tool of a political regime—a deplor- 
able and unjustified suspicion. 

Why don’t the people trust the Administration? 

Because in wartime it is still using the tricks of its 
peacetime philosophy, which is that the end justifies 
the meens—irrespective of fundamental law. 


VOTERS’ PROTEST 
AGAINST RULE 
BY SUBTERFUGE 


Government by subterfuge was 
the slogan of those who sought 
to increase the number of justices 
on the Supreme Court of the 
United States so as to override the written judg- 
ments of an existing court. 

Government by subterfuge is the slogan today of 
those who grasp at any phrase in a law and make it 
the basis for the assertion of arbitrary power even 
though Congress has specifically refused to pass leg- 
islation on that very subject. 

A new Congress is coming to Washington in Jan- 


uary. It is going to be a rebellious Congress because it 
was elected on a platform of resentment and bitter. 
ness, not merely against incompetence but against 
adroitness and trickiness in government. 


TAXATION BY FIAT 
OF EXECUTIVE 
DEFIES CONGRESS 


The most flagrant example o 
this trickiness is to be found in 
the effort of the executive branch 
of the Government to usurp the 
power of Congress with respect to revenue laws. Taxs- 
tion by unfair means, by illegal means, breaks down 
a citizen’s faith in government. 

Today the executive branch has undertaken to pr- 
claim tax laws and to administer them according to 
its own rules and regulations in disregard of the rates 
of taxation specified in the laws of Congress. 

This is unmorality in government. 

Not long ago the Congress passed an anti-inflation 
law. Its purpose was to prevent salary and wage 
raises. The Congress and the country expected that 
law to be applied to prevent increases in pay. The 
President, however, has used the law to decree a 
blanket reduction in wages for a single group. He has 
not reduced the wages of anybody else nor has he ap- 
plied the reduction fairly within the same incomt 
group. He has selected for punishment the group d 
citizens whom he has castigated politically from th 
very beginning of his Administration in 1933. He has 
carried his feud from peacetime to wartime. He ha 
delivered a devastating blow at America’s manage 
ment group in the midst of war. 

The President’s action fits in with the tricks of clas 
warfare—the use of war powers for socialistic expefi- 
ment. One explanation is given in his behalf by Jame 
F. Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabilization. 0s 
this page last week appeared the major portion of his 
recent speech in which Mr. Byrnes said: 

“The so-called $25,000 salary limitation actual- 
ly affects only those having a salary in excess of 
$67,200. The tax on that salary will reduce the 
net income to $25,000. The salary limitation in 
1942 would affect only 3,000 persons. From the 
fury of the protests one would think it affected 
three million persons.” 

What difference does it make how many person 
are involved? Does this mean that justice for the fev 
differs from justice to the many? Does this mean th# 
“equal justice under law” which is carved on th 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 











Administration’s deviation from will of Congress by proclaiming 
rules that apply unfairly among the citizens is a procedure 





that impairs management strength in war time. 


facade of the Supreme Court of the United States no 
longer applies? Does this mean that government here- 
after is to be administered on the feudal principle of 
might-makes-right and that fundamental law is to be 
brushed aside as inapplicable just because the victims 
happen to be a minority and hence cannot exercise 
through the polls a majority’s privilege? 

Is this the American concept of fairness to mi- 
norities? Do we in America base our attitudes on how 
few people are maltreated or on the tenets of fair play 
for all? If we are to accept the totalitarian idea that 
minorities can be trampled upon irrespective of 
justice, then we are introducing a dangerous philoso- 
phy into our beloved America. 

Referring to the individuals affected by the arbi- 
trary reduction of salaries, Mr. Byrnes argued: 

“Some of these persons assert that they object 
only because they fear this limitation will con- 
tinue after the war. I, too, would object to its 
continuance. But the law upon which this action 
was based expires June 30, 1944. It can be con- 
tinued only by affirmative action of the Congress. 

If a man fears the Congress, he fears the people.” 

But who fears the Congress and who fears the peo- 
ple? Didn’t Congress refuse twice to pass a salary re- 
duction law? And who ignored the people’s representa- 
tives? Will they be ignored again in 1944? Who used 
the trickery of phrases to squeeze a meaning out of 
the anti-inflation law that even remotely cannot be 
construed by fair-minded men as giving power to re- 
duce salaries of an entire group of citizens irrespective 
of their talents or their worth to the businesses and 
industries which they serve? 


POWERTOGOVERN There is nothing in the anti- 
MUST BE GUIDED inflation law that sanctions 
BY FAIR PLAY the regulation recently issued. 
Tricky lawyers of the left-wing 
school, tricky “brain-trusters,” tricky bureaucrats and 
even tricky-minded judges can discover any power in 
a law that they want to find there, and even on occa- 
sion supply missing words. But let’s not hand over the 
governing power to the intellectually dishonest. Let’s 
try to be guidéd by conscience and play the game on 
the level. Trickery, like crime, never pays in the end. 
Nor shall we get anywhere by a disregard of facts. 
Mr. Ryrnes’ speech, for instance, says this: 
‘Many of the 3,000 persons affected by this 


limitation receive salaries from corporations hav- 
ing war contracts or corporations whose profits 
come from the inflated war incomes of the people. 
Such excessive salaries are responsible for the de- 
mands of many for increased wages and increased 
prices for commodities, which demands make it 
difficult to prevent inflation.” 


NATION NEEDS 
LAW TO CHECK 
BUREAUCRACY 


This doesn’t sound like fair- 
minded Jimmy Byrnes. It sounds 
more as if it had been written by 
some of his left-wing counsel- 
lors. It obscures the simple truth. For doubtless 95 per 
cent or more of these same 3,000 persons had their 
salaries fixed before the war began and on the basis of 
commitments made long before their companies en- 
tered into war contracts. 

Let no one point in extenuation that there is a pro- 
vision in the regulations which says that “undue hard- 
ship” will be taken into account. Let no one exult too 
soon because America’s most successful industrial and 
business executives must now sell their assets to pay 
life insurance premiums or come on bended knees 
seeking alms from their Government. This patroniz- 
ing condescension—the promise to take care of “un- 
due hardship”—is the voice of a master and not the 
voice of a servant of the people. 

And since when do we operate our Government and 
disregard laws merely to placate pressure groups, espe- 
cially one which by means of the time-and-a-half 
overtime law and War Labor Board decisions has had 
the biggest total increases in wages in all history? 

Constitutional Government can exist in wartime 
as well as in peacetime. Congress must meet the issue 
of stolen powers and unmoral behavior squarely. The 
Logan-Walter Bill should be revived and promptly 
passed. It provides a proper check through the courts 
against bureaucracy run riot. 

For there must be an end to tricky government. No 
greater disservice to national unity could develop than 
for any group in America to feel that no matter what 
they do to help win the war, the Government they are 
serving is ready to stab them in the back. Is it good 
sense to plunge into confusion the private affairs of 
America’s most successful and talented citizens when 
their minds should be occupied 100 per cent on how to 
direct the production of weapons needed at the battle- 
front? Let the new Congress make answer. 
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The United States wil! produce more babies this year 
than in any previous year. The birth rate, which began a 
postdepression climb in 1934 and has been going up ever 
since, made its sharpest upswing in September of this 
year, nine months after the United States went to war. 

The Pictogram shows the trend since World War II 
began. In 1939, the baby crop was 2,265,588, or a rate of 
17.3 per 1,000 population. By 1940, it had risen to 2,360,- 
399, or a rate of 17.9. By 1941, with defense work rising 


and jobs more plentiful, the total rose to 2,511,550 and 
the rate to 18.9. For the first three-quarters of 1942, the 
rate climbed to 20.1, indicating the total for the year will 
be around 2,750,000. Every month this year through Sep- 
tember, the latest for which official records are available, 
showed an increase over the same month in 1941. 
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By September, the rate had increased to 22.9, or 194; 
295 babies for the 41 States which up to that time had 
reported to Washington. This compared with 172,137 
babies born in the same States in September, 1941. 

These figures indicate that the United States is not 4 
declining nation, like some of the Old World countries 
where birth rates have been on the downgrade for years. 
They mean that the United States is still young and 
growing, that its population probably will continue to 
grow if the postwar years are years of prosperity and 
great employment They mean that more schools will be 
needed, that industry will have to expand to meet the 
demands of a growing nation. They mean a revision of 
estimates by those who predicted that, once the popt 
lation reached 140,000,000, the country would begin to g0 
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downhill. They mean that America has not lost its virility. 
The higher rate since 1939 is traceable to the war. 
Passage of the’Selective Service Act in 1940 brought 
the first big increase in marriages. The rush to the altar 
was stimulated further by the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
December became the second month in number of mar- 
riages in 1941. Only the traditional month of June was 
better. September normally is the second highest mar- 
riage month. The marriage rate continued to increase in 


the early months of 1942, but the extent of that increase 
is not yet officially determined. 

How long the upward birth rate will continue is a ques- 
tion. Some believe it will continue for another year. Sep- 
tember figures are the latest that have been compiled 
officially by the Census Bureau, but there is no indica- 
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tion that a decline has started yet. When that decline 
comes depends upon how soon great numbers of men are 
sent out of the country. 

Other countries have shown sharp increases im- 
mediately after going to war, then declines. Germany’s 
rate went from 19 per thousand in 1938 to 20.4 in 1940, 
then fell to 18.8 in 1941 and dropped to 15.5 in March, 
1942. The figures reflect successes and failures in German 
campaigns. The birth rate reached its monthly peak in 
September, 1941, nine months after the Christmas fur- 
loughs of 1940, following the fall of France, but the rate 
for the entire year 1941 was below that of 1940. By 
March of 1942, after the Russian campaign had kept 
hundreds of thousands of men away from home, the Ger- 
man rate reached its lowest point. 
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The President's Weel 












PLANNING FOR POSTWAR WORLD 


Executive's Hope to Raise Economic Standards of Poorer Nations 


Insistence on practical value 
of humanitarian policy. 
Another fireside chat soon 


President Roosevelt is permitting the 
first peek at the ideas he is developing for 
the world after the war. He discussed them 
last week with President Carlos Arroyo del 
Rio of Ecuador and will put them before 
the American people in a radio speech 
soon. They are the first broad principles 
that might be applied to a New Deal 
world of the future. 

Here is what Mr. Roosevelt told Presi- 
dent Arrovo del Rio and outlined to a 
conference later: Mr. Roosevelt 
would like to get an economy that will 
raise the standards of the poorer nations 
without hurting the economy or economic 
standards of the richer nations. He will 
try to clarify this to those elements of 
the people in this country who think we 
are trying to debase our economy merely 
to build up that of other peoples. 

The President drew an analogy on a 
world scale between the poor and rich 
nations and the situation that used to ex- 
ist in America. Twenty years ago the 
South was so impoverished there was a 
lack of buying power, particular- 


press 


The President feels that more expres- 
sions of that kind will be heard in the fu- 
ture, that slogans will be put out over the 
country. His own answer is that he in- 
tends to continue that policy not only 
from the humanitarian point of view, but 
from the point of view of our own pocket- 
books and to help assure our safety from 
attack in the future. His view is that this 
policy is bound to prevail in America, that 
it will go along with democracy and the 
Good Neighbor policy. 

His new war powers bill, designed to 
permit the President to suspend tariff, im- 
migration and espionage laws that hamper 
war activities, has struck a snag, how- 
ever. And this measure grows from some- 
what the same germ that provides the in- 
spiration for his whole foreign policy. 
Stout opposition to tampering with tariff 
and immigration laws has arisen from 
members of Congress who fear that the 
wartime changes in the laws bode no good 
for the peacetime future. 

His press conference threw some light 
upon another controversy that has sprung 
up in the War Production Board, which so 
often has been shaken by disputes in the 
past. The ancient argument between mili- 
tary and civilian officials had crept out 


again, this time over the question of who 
has final authority on production sched- 
ules and allocations. 

Mr. Roosevelt said the answer was that 
they would have to work it out together. 

The President’s answer to the inevitable 
question about manpower was: Soon. In 
this field, a persistent story was circulated 
in Washington that Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes was to take over the Labor 
Department, into which man-power con- 
trol would be shifted, that Paul V. Me- 
Nutt, head of the Manpower Commission, 
would get the Interior Department port- 
folio, and that Secretary Perkins would 
move into the Social Security administra- 
tion. The White House withheld any an- 
nouncement, said the whole 
problem still was under study. 

The President was ready to act on gaso- 
line rationing, however. Mr. Roosevelt 
wrote Rubber Administrator William M. 
Jeffers and OPA Chief Leon Henderson 
that “we must do everything within our 
power to see that the program starts on 
December 1.” 

The President’s visiting list reflected 
the scope of his problems. He talked with 
leaders about military, war production, 
food and matters. Another 
name set down for an early ap 


man-power 


man-power 





ly in the rural areas. But, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, this had been 
changed under the New Deal and 
the increased buying power thus 
gained, particularly through ag- 
ricultural rehabilitation, has led 
to the purchase of more Northern 
goods, has provided more labor 
and more wealth in the North. 

Yet. Mr. Roosevelt added, the 
program undertaken in the South 
was criticized in the North. He 
feels that the same thing done for 
the South could be done for other 
nations of the world. It will help 
them and help us, too. 

His speech will be aimed at 
reaching those people who cannot 





see the value of helping othe: 
people. Mr. Roosevelt says they 
are asking, in 
the appointment of Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
of Foreign Relief 
Rehabilitation, what is the 
idea of the United States giving 
food and clothing and money to 
help liberated and unfortunate 
people? 
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ARGUMENT BREWING: When Mrs. Roosevelt dis- 
closed that the President meets his one-cup-a-day 
limit by having half coffee, half milk for breakfast, 
thereby leaving a demitasse for after-dinner coffee, 
purists scolded, said that was all right if one wanted 
to have colored water. Mayor La Guardia’s idea for 
a coffee stretchout by reusing the old grounds re- 
ceived similar criticism. Any ideas? 


pearance at the White House was 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, wife 
of the Chinese generalissimo. She 
arrived in the United States for 
medical treatment of an old in- 
jury. 

In spite of talk of shortages, 
menus were not greatly shortened 
for Thanksgiving dinner. Mr. 
Roosevelt led the rest of the na- 
tion in a Thanksgiving service 
from the White House and like 
most Americans sat down to tur- 
key. He had cafe au lait with his 
meal. And he did not figure that 
he would suffer’ from coffee ra- 
tioning which the White House, 
like other homes, will observe. He 
doesn’t drink any more coffee nor- 
mally than the ration allows. And 
besides, like Mayor La Guardia of 
New York, he has a recipe. Where 
the Mayor would use wet coffee 
grounds a second time, the Presi- 
dent would try the process of 
drying the grounds and reusing 
them. Coffee experts and gour- 
mands sniffed at both of their 
ideas. 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip 

.and pause in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. 
And then you'll ask a question and the answer will be “That?... 
That’s Old Charter!’ And you will have made a friend for life... 
For when we started with whiskey this noble by nature, then waited 
seven years while Time made it mellow and ripe ...we were bound 
to wind up, as we have in Old Charter, with a whiskey that would get 


asked about eee and remembered ! 


THIS WHISKEY IS 7 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, AND BACKED Bt 
WHISKEY NOW AGING TO ASSURE THE SAME ENJOYMENT FOR YEARS AHEAD! RERNUHEIM DISTILLING 
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A SUPERB AMERICAN 
WHISKEY MATURED TO 
7-YEAR PERFECTION 


AN UNEQUALLED RESERVE OF THE SAME FINE 
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48-Hour Week? 
Press Appraisal 








Senate proposals to lengthen the work 
week to 48 hours, as a war measure, meet 
with the approval of most commenting 
newspapers. Many of them contend that, 
if overtime pay began after 48 hours of 
work instead of the present 40 hours, 
production would be stimulated and much 
progress would be made toward solving 
the man-power problem. 

Several newspapers argue that the war 
can be shortened by adoption of a 48-hour 


work week. Among these is the Troy 
(N.Y.) Record (Rep.), which asserts: 


“With a 48-hour work week, we can supply 
our armies and our allies with much more 
than we are giving them today.” And the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) de- 
clares: “We shall have to labor a full day 
for each of six working days if we are to 
achieve and maintain production needed 
to win in the shortest possible time.” 

Contending that, while the 40-hour work 
week was useful in spreading the work in 
the depression years, the Pueblo (Colo.) 
Star-Journal (Ind.) holds that, now that 
there is no unemployment, “reasons for 
its maintenance no longer exist.” 

The Los Angeles Times (Ind. Dem.) 
argues that, had we done away with the 
“wartime silliness of a 40-hour week law,” 
no teen-age draft would have been neces- 
sary and that, if the 50,000,000 workers 
now employed worked 47.3 hours a week, 
present requirements for man power could 
be met. 


Goldberg in New York Sun 
el : 





NO SHORTAGE OF MAN POWER 
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WASHINGTON OPERATION 


However, the Martinsburg (W. Va.) 
Journal (Ind.) emphasizes that the 40- 


hour law “does not put a flat limit on the 
length of time anybody may work,” but 
only requires that overtime pay shall begin 
after 40 hours.” 

“There are thousands of employers whose 
profit margins are so narrow that they can- 


not pay premium wages,” declares the 
New York Wall Street Journal (Ind.), 


which adds that the time and a half rule 
“renders work in excess of 40 hours ex- 





Coakley in Washington Post 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED—TO DIE! 








pensive for the Government,” either by 
diminishing its tax revenue or pegging the 
prices for war materials above those it 
would otherwise have to pay. 

A number of editors contrast working 
hours in the U.S. with those of Allied and 
enemy countries and suggest that Ameri- 
cans can stand long hours as well as other 
nationals. The Boise (Idaho) Statesman 
(Rep.) sees in the 40-hour week “a politi- 
cal fetish that must make Schickelgruber 
snicker every time he thinks about it’ 
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ON THE PENDULUM OF PROGRESS 
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COMMUNIQUE eee from the Production Front 


As eagerly as we await communiques from the fighting to 24-hour product‘on runs well into millions of square 


fronts, our armed forces overseas await news of the 
production front. They know that upon the flow of 
weapons and munitions depends their success or failure. 
To them, Martin issues the following communique .. . 
from the production front: 


feet. Automotive and other industries, enlisted as sub- 
contractors, are loyally using Martin designs and hard- 
won Martin knowledge to produce parts, even entire sec- 
tions, for bombers. Thousands of new workers, including 


many women, are reinforcing Martin veterans of the 


“Beatson af Metin cll tas now dem figures assembly line. Martin is helping win a clear-cut victory 


that only yesterday would have seemed incredible. Daily 
output is still rising steadily! Plant floor space devoted 


in the battle of production.” 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, U. S. A. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable ( Aircraft Since 1909 





MARTINETTE: Opportunities for service 
in “Everybody's War” are attracting more 
ond more women to Martin plants. 


FIGHTIN’ FOOLS, Martin B-26's ho} 
proved their mettle at Midway, the Ale| 
tians, Australia and the Solomons. 
HARNESSING 2000 HORSES to a | 
Martin B-26. Two such mighty engines 
give bomber pursuit plane speed. 


NIPPONESE NIGHTMARE: A corner 
of one Martin plant shows what faces 
the Japs and their Axis partners. 
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IN THE WORLDS BUSIESTIC 


All roads of steel lead to Washington these vast tail terminal takes in stride the greatest travel flow eve ff lanes 
wartime days. And it’s a good thing the railroad to stream through its gates. 
men who planned the giant Union Station there 


: : a How is it all done? Below, in picture and in word, is th 
in 1901 had the foresight to look ahead fifty years. 


story. But please don’t go to Washington to see it firs. 
For now, when ample transportation facilities hand. Avoid unnecessary travel. The Army, the Navy and ma 
at the heart of the war effort are so vital, this going places in behalf of the war effort need the travd 


THE RAILROADS 
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An average of 110,000 passengers a day—increasing to 130,000 over week-ends—streams through 360,916 railroad tickets sold through ticket windows# 
these gates. Nearly double the daily average of the last World War. Yet soimmense is the greatcon- a single month! A record. Ticket windows have be 
course fronting train gates (you see only half of it here) that there is no crowding or confusion at increased from 15 to 65. The long ticket booth yous 
s. TI rere are 30 gates for passengers. Each railroad’s gate and platform signs are marked here is for coach passengers. There are also city tice 
Jual colors for easy identification. A public address system, which amplifies the speaker’s offices in the business district and a special bureau i 

voice many times, sends announcements to the farthest recess of the concourse. the War Department and federal agencies. 
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& 
Many business men are in Washing- The great network of tracks flowing into the Union Station. In _ It’s done with levers. Here, in a control wm ny 
ton for less than a day, so parcel October alone these tracks handled 108,196 locomotives and above tracks and platforms, men defdy =@ 
checking rooms do a rushing business. cars—an all-time record. Altogether, within the station, in the — cranks which set switches to direct train m0" 

_ 70,000 suitcases and packages cross its yards, in its roundhouses (yes, it has two for quick repairs ments. Before them on a big board is an = TI 


counters every month. Individual parcel and overhaul of engines)—it takes 4,500 highly skilled em- nated diagram of the terminal track layout, 
“lockers in the station now number 1,304. ployes to keep train and travel movement flowing smoothly. moving lights showing trains in motion. 
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Population, 1917. . 410,146 
Estimated population in- 
cluding suburban area, 
19942. . « « 1,319,724 


CAPITAL 


lanes and trains. No additional passenger cars 
can be built until the war is over, so the equip- 
ment we now have must serve all needs, both 
military and civilian. If a trip is essential, we'll 
do our best to provide for you. Otherwise, 
please save the seats and berths for Uncle Sam! 


SERVING WASHINGTON 





“Taxi! Taxi!” 1.400 taxicabs an Information, Please. Nowhere are so Where Presidents greeted distinguished A busy corner of the Reservations 
hour roll in and out at peak periods. many questions asked as in Washington. arrivals—the Presidential Suite—is now Bureau. Once a staff of 25 was suf- 
Washington has 1,000 fewer taxi- So a well-staffed information booth is a USO Lounge for soldiers, sailors and ficient to handle all requests for 
cabs now, due to tire and gas curbs __ kept busy. Also, there’s an enlarged tele- marines. 60,000 to 70,000 of the armed accommodations. Now it takes a 
and enlistments. Separate Saeewege phone information service, roving floor- forces pass through Washington monthly. hundred persons, each witha phone. 
serve incoming and outgoing cars. men, special bureaus for service men. In addition, there's a non-profit canteen. And more are being added. 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad | 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac Railroad 


Seaboard Railway 


Southern Railway 





Washington 
Terminal Company 


“ = The Railroads Serving Washington vans aon Wane 9.6 
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in 1905 The Travelers Insurance Company used this poster in a 


safety exhibit in Boston. 








PREVENTED 





An accident 


helps US 
\f 


: 





An accident 




















1n1942 The Travelers printed thousands of copies of this to dis- 


play on bulletin boards of factories making munitions of war. 


How much does it cost to prevent an accident? 


OW MANY ACCIDENTS can be pre- 
vented with a thousand dollars? 
How many limbs can be saved with a 
hundred thousand? 
How many lives can be saved with 
a million? 
Frankly, we don’t know! 


Yet, we’ve invested more than 
$50,000,000 in accident prevention and 
maintain a staff of several hundred 
trained experts, the largest group of its 
kind in the world, whose job is to safe- 
guard life and property apainst need 
less destruction. They’ ve had the satis 
faction of watching accident ratios drop 
in plants operating in accordance with 


their recommendations, They are par- 


ticularly proud of their war record, 
the steady, successful fight they are 
waging to keep down accidents in vital 
industries. 

But nobody can tell you how much 
money it costs to prevent an accident, 
because you can’t add up the ones that 
don’t happen. You can’t estimate the 
trips the ambulance doesn’t have to 
make, or the times the emergency room 
in the hospital isn’t used, or the opera- 
tions the doctor doesn’t have to per- 


form. If the accident doesn’t occur, 


you can’t count the wages which might 
have been lost or the hours of useful 
production which might have been 
sacrificed. 

Is the prevention of an accident 
worth the undetermined cost? Ask the 
employee whose life, limbs and health 
have been protected. Ask the insur- 
ance buyer whose premium rates have 
been reduced because of lower accident 
frequency. Ask the grateful production 
man whose schedules have been free 


from interruption by accident, 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Question of the Weal 


Titie Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 





—=— 


Should a Military or Civilian Agency 
Have Control Over All U.S. Man Power? 


A. H. Eichholz 


New York City; General Manager, Motor 
and Equipment Monufacturers Association, 


answers: 

A well-chosen civilian committee would 
do a better job of handling the nation’s 
man power. It should be an over-all cen- 
tralized authority with jurisdiction for all 
aspects of the problem. When authority is 
divided, each segment—particularly the 
armed forces—asks for too many men and 
too much materials. 

It is hoped the material problem now 
will be better handled through the WPB 
Controlled Materials Plan. Similar civilian 
committee control of man power for the 
armed services, factories, farms and es- 
sential civilian activities, co-operating with 
all branches of Government, obviously 
should proceed more efficiently and in a 
more sensible and balanced manner than 
is possible when this now-vital question 
resides wholly under military control. 





Rep. Melvin J. Maas 


(Rep.), Minn.; Ranking Republican Member, 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

The man-power problem is essentially 
military, whether directly for the armed 
services or for war production. It must all 
be geared to one and the same plan. 
Therefore, man power should be under 
military control. 





Proposals have been made to 
the President and Congress which 
call for centralized control of man 
power to meet the needs of the 
armed forces and the civilian 
economy. There is a question, how- 
ever, as to whether such an agen- 
cy should be civilian or military in 
character. 

To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 





United States News asked employ- 
ers, authorities on labor, members 
of Congress and others the follow- 
ing question: 

Should the nation’s man 
power, whether for the armed 
services, factories or farms, 
be placed under civilian or 
military control? 

Some answers were printed last 
week. More appear herewith. 








Industrial war production is directly 
upon the military plan of fighting the war 
and must dovetail with that plan. Mobi- 
lizing our man power is part of the mili- 
tary plan as a whole and cannot be treated 
separately. 


L. A. Van Bomel 


New York City; President, National Dairy 
Products Corp., 
answers: 

We are of the opinion that the nation’s 
man power should be placed under civilian 
control. The Army needs men, but so do 
the vital industries which support both 
the Army and the civilian economy. 

There should be no attempt to delegate 
to the Army direction of the home econ- 
omy. It follows that the civilian authority 


(by telegraph) 
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CONTROL OVER MAN POWER 


must control the distribution of man 
power as between the armed services, the 
factories and the farms. 


Anthony Valente 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
United Textile Workers of America, 


answers: 

I believe a committee should be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United: 
States giving representation to labor, in- 
dustry, farmers and the military forces 


Rep. Charles A. Plumley 


(Rep.), Vt.; Member, House Committee on 
Appropriations; Former President, Norwich 


University, 
answers: 
Assuming that to win the war there has 
to be total mobilization of all resources 


and universal service by all citizens, then 
the people are interested to have it ef- 
fected quickly, fairly and efficiently. They 
are fed up with the friction, duplication, 
jealousy, mismanagement and incompe- 
tency of those civilians who have created 
chaos and made such a mess out of our 
internal situation to date; do 
not care and do not intend to be sacrificed 
on the altar of any man’s personal political 
ambition, nor to subject themselves to un- 
fair discrimination, to unreasonable regi- 


economic 


mentation, regulation, or partisan political 
prejudice 

The proposition reduces itself to the 
necessity for utilizing the established Se 
lective Service System, the Act having 
been amended so as to permit and to di 
rect the effective use of a plan which has 
been followed without 
successfully. 

It has been demonstrated that civilian 


fear or favor so 
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TIMKEN BEARINGS 


an important factor 
in increasing speeds of 
freight trains 








When freight trains are Timken 
Bearing Equipped, all speed 
limitations will be removed as 
far as bearings are concerned; 
freight trains will operate at the 
same high speeds as modern 
passenger trains. And that will 
mean “one-speed” railroading 
with infinitely improved service 
for all concerned. 


Timken Bearings have already 
demonstrated that they can re- 
duce starting resistance of in- 


dividual cars 88 per cent; cut 
maintenance costs; increase life 
of equipment; eliminate hot-box 
delays; improve fuel economy; 
increase hauling capacity; make 
possible fast, on-time schedules; 
reduce claims for damage to 
lading; greatly reduce in-shop- 
for-repair time. 


Timken Bearings will do the 
same outstanding job on freight 
cars that they are doing on mod- 
ern passenger trains and high- 
speed locomotives. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 











PARTICIPATE IN AN EARLIER VICTORY 


Buy War Bonds. Eliminate Unnecessary Travel 


—and Travel Light. Salvage All Scrap and 
Waste Material. Use the Telephone Only When 


Important. Conserve Rubber. 














control does not work for reasons both 
obvious and invidious. The alternative js 
the employment of that arm of the Gov. 
ernment which has demonstrated its ¢a. 
pacity and ability to do a job and to do 
it right. The Army, working through vol. 
untary local, county and State civiliay 
groups, can and will, effectively, promptly, 
fearlessly, impartially, administer the lav, 
as amended, if and when ordered so to do 
by Congress. 


Robert T. Merrill 


Kansas City, Mo.; Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 
answers: 
In war military necessity must dictate 
the employment of all resources, but it is 
impracticable and contrary to our way of 
life, for which we are fighting, to place the 
civilian man power of the nation under 
military control. Also, it should be up 
necessary. Control of man power and pro- 
duction to the extent required to produce 
proper results can be made as - efficient 
under civilian as under military control, 
if we make up our minds to the fact that 
we must win this war quickly or lose the 
very things we are fighting for. 
The nation’s man power, whether for 
armed services, factories or farms, should 
be under civilian control. 


(by telegraph) 


W. F. Vieh 


New York City; President, Telautograph 
Corp., 
answers: 

This war is demonstrating the dire need 
of effective organization of the nation’s 
man power in its entirety. The military 
establishments need their fighting men and 
supporting forces, but they must be backed 
up by a civilian organization that can 
produce the munitions, food, supplies and 
other necessities required to equip and 
supply the military forces, to maintain the 
civilian population and to assist our allies. 
Without balanced man power all the way 
from the farm, mine and forest through 
civilian industries and services to the 
armed forces, we shall not achieve out 
maximum effectiveness. 

Control of the nation’s man power should 
reside in one man with a thorough compre- 
hension of these requirements, who wil 
give full and unbiased consideration to the 
needs of all segments of man power, and 
who has the capacity and courage to keep 
all segments in reasonable balance. 

He should consult and use an active 
advisory board made up of represents 
tives of the military services, of the labor 
organizations, agriculture, extraction it 
dustries, manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers, and of the transportation, com- 
munication and service industries. 

Given such a setup, we could relegate 
to secondary place the question of wheth 
er man power should be placed unde 
civilian or military control. 
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"As I understand it, a voluntary or unforced readership naturally makes 


@ magazine more valuable as a medium for advertising." 
"There's no question about it." 


"Stevens tells me that 73% of the subscribers to The United States News 


are responsible for getting new subscriptions." 
"Not only true but unique in my experience in the advertising business." 


"Our advertising should be appearing regularly in any magazine with 


such a basic hold on its subscribers. What do you say gentlemen?" 


The United States News 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in charge of Advertising 














Labor Week 
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ROCKY ROAD TO AFL-CIO PEACE 


Injection of Personalities a Disrupting Factor in Merger Negotiations 


Prospective loss of jobs 
by some union officials 
another stumbling block 


Six men will sit around a table in a 
Washington hotel during the first week of 
December to try to merge the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. It will be the 
third such attempt since the labor move- 
ment split into two camps in 1935, and, 
like each of the other attempts, this one 
appears doomed to failure. 

Fundamental differences that caused the 
two other peace talks to collapse remain 
unchanged. Although leaders of the two 
organizations have been working together 
in an atmosphere of surface harmony since 
war began, neither side has shown an incli- 
nation to retreat from the positions that 
caused the previous breakdowns. 

These basic differences alone would be 
enough to scotch the conference, but a new 
disrupting factor now appears which less- 
ens even further the chances of success. 
This new factor is a bitter outbreak of 
name-calling between individuals 
groups within the CIO and the AFL. 

Here, in brief, are some of the reasons 
why the talks are not likely to bring about 
an amalgamation of the two groups. 

The most basic is the almost hopeless 
job of merging into single organizations a 


and 


TEAMSTERS’ TOBIN 


half dozen AFL and CIO unions which 
are recruiting members in the same in- 
dustrial fields. Such a merger would mean 
that one of the unions in each field would 
lose its identity. It would mean that some 
well-paid union officials would lose their 
jobs, for not all could be carried by the 
combined union. 

The old conflict between industrial and 
craft unionism always has been an obstacle 
to amalgamation. AFL traditionally has 
organized its unions by crafts or occupa- 
tions, whereas CIO unions are organized on 
an industry-wide basis. While this issue 
isn’t as important as it once was, since 
some AFL unions are now industrial 
unions, CIO leaders continue to bring it 
up whenever amalgamation possibilities 
are discussed. 

CIO President Philip Murray revived 
the issue at CIO’s recent convention in 
Boston when, in discussing the possibilities 
of unifying the two organizations, he asked: 
“Will the AFL recant from some of its 
positions which it has taken with respect 
to industrial unionism?” 

Then, there is the question: How can 
labor peace be attained with John L. 
Lewis sitting on the outside looking in? 
Mr. Lewis, who recently pulled his 600,000 
United Mine Workers out of the CIO, had 
taken part in the two previous peace talks. 
He will not be present at the December 
discussions. Yet the three men from CIO 


AUTO WORKERS’ THOMAS 


and the three from AFL who make up the 
peace committee are aware that no real 
peace within the house of labor is possible 
with Mr. Lewis operating independently, 
And Mr. Lewis now has thrown his union 
open to unorganized workers of all in. 
dustries. Thus his shadow will hover over 
the conferences from start to finish. 

CIO raises the issue that the AFL dis 
criminates against Negroes in some of its 
unions, argues that racial prejudice has no 
place in a unified labor movement. AFI 
counters with the assertion that not all 
CIO unions are free of racial troubles. 

Apart from the technical difficulties, 
two complications have arisen which could 
not be foreseen when the peace talks wer 
arranged. These complications concern a 
recent exchange of unpleasantries between 
an AFL editor and the CIO steel workers 
union, and an open declaration of war by 
the AFL Metal Trades Department against 
the CIO and the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The word battle started when Philj 
Pearl, AFL press representative, wrote in 
his weekly news letter that CIO President 
Murray had not offered aggressive leader- 
ship for unity at the CIO convention, that, 
“instead of breaking down the obstacles 
to peace that do exist, he erected new and 
phony ones.” In the eyes of the AFL 
columnist, Mr. Murray “gave the im 
pression that he is knuckling down to the 
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CARPENTERS’ HUTCHESON 


.-.an almost hopeless task of healing new and old wounds and welding the rivals... 
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left-wingers in the CIO rather than divorc- 
ing himself from their obstructionist 
tactics.” 

The CIO reaction was immediate and 
vigorous. The steel workers union, of 
which Mr. Murray is president, called up- 
on the AFL to repudiate or support Mr. 
Pearl’s statement, said it was unfortunate 
that “this individual should be permitted 
to issue statements of this character at a 
time when bona fide representatives of 
labor are endeavoring to work out satis- 
factory arrangements for both the AFL 
and CIO.” 

Harsh words directed at the CIO came 
also from the Metal Trades Department. 
Attacking a complaint issued by the 
NLRB against labor practices of three 
West Coast shipyards operated by Henry 
J. Kaiser, the Metal Trades accused CIO 
of “unjustified and unpatriotic raiding.” 
NLRB’s complaint said there were indi- 
cations that the Kaiser yards had entered 
into illegal closed-shop contracts with AFL 
unions. 

William Green, AFL president, called 
NLRB’s action the “outstanding Axis vic- 
tory of the month.” All in all, CIO and 
AFL relations were made decidedly less 
cordial by the incident. 

The six men who face the almost hope- 
less task of healing the new and old wounds 
and of welding the rivals into one big hap- 
py family are: For ClIO—President Mur- 
ray; Julius Emspack, secretary-treasurer 
of the United Electrical Workers, and R. 
J. Thomas, president of the United Auto- 
mobile workers. For AFL—Harry C. Bates, 
president of the bricklayers union; William 
Hutcheson, president of the carpenters 


union; and Daniel J. Tobin, president of 
the teamsters union. 


Higher pay for women. Employers 
need not ask the War Labor Board for per- 
mission to raise wages of women workers 
to a par with wages paid men in cases 
where women are performing the same 
kind of work as the men. 

This is WLB’s latest order covering its 
policy of equal pay for equal work in war- 
time. Effect of the order can be to fatten 
the pay envelopes of the growing army of 
women who are doing men’s work in the 
country’s war plants. 

Thus, if an employer decides volun- 
tarily or as the result of collective bargain- 
ing to increase pay scales for women, he 
may do so on his own volition, whereas, if 
he chooses to raise basic pay scales gen- 
erally, that is, the scales being paid men, 
he must receive WLB approval. The Board 
has the job of stabilizing wages and certain 
salaries under the anti-inflation program 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization. 

WLB writes one safeguard into its order 
covering women. It is this: Employers may 
not use the raises as a basis. for increasing 
price ceilings of the commodities or serv- 
ices which they are selling. Raises must be 
reported to the Board and are subject to 
the Board’s power of review. 

In view of the Board’s policy of equal 
pay for equal work, employers who refuse 
to equalize the wages of their women work- 
ers cannot expect to escape granting such 
increases if their refusal gets before the 
Board in the form of a formal complaint 
from the workers involved. Women who 
demand increases may submit their pleas 
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AFL'S WILLIAM GREEN 
«+. into one big happy family? 


to regional offices of the War Labor Board 
if they choose. 

The equal-pay policy is a definite part 
of the WLB pay formula. It -has been 
ordered in a number of cases involving 
such concerns as the Ford Motor Co., the 
Chrysler Corp. and General Motors Corp. 
The issue has been the basis for a strike in 
three plants of the Ford Motor Co., of 
Canada, at Windsor, called by the CIO 
United Auto Workers. 


War Strikes 


Fourteen major strikes were reported in 
Washington during the week ended Nov. 
21. They involved 11,275 workers and re- 
sulted in the loss of 20,600 man-days. The 
14 stoppages represented an increase of 7 
from the week ended Nov. 14. Two of the 
strikes, involving 1,096 workers, began 
prior to the week ended Nov. 21 and car- 
ried over into that week. 

Meanwhile, the War Labor Board re- 
ported that the number of man-days lost 
by strikes in October had dropped to 
167,865, compared with 318,892 days lost 
in October. A total of 115 strikes was re- 
ported in progress during October as 
against 187 during the previous month. 


Strike totals for the week ended 
Nov. 21: 

4 AFL strikes. 

8 CIO strikes. 


2 strikes involving both AFL and 
CIO unions. 


At least 200 workers were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving AFL Unions 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Asheville Cotton Mills, Asheville, N. C. 
MACHINISTS: 
Chamberlain Corp., Waterloo, Iowa. 
MOouLDERs: 
The Key Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Unitep AUTO WoRKERs: 
National Malleable and Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland. 


Involving ClO Unions 


Unitep Auto WorkKgErs: 
Delco-Remy Division of General Motors 
Corp., Anderson, Ind. 
Firestone Rubber and Metal Products 
Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Michigan Steel Castings Co., Detroit. 
National Malleable and Steel Castings 
Co., Cicero, Ill. 
National Stamping Co., Detroit. 
U.S. Rubber Co., Detroit. 
UnitTep Stee, WorKERS: 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Fur AND LEATHER WORKERS: 
Monarch Leather Co., Chicago. 


Involving ClO and AFL Unions 


Macuinists (AFL) aNpv Stee. Workers 
O): 
Aero Supply Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Corey, Pa. 


Macuinists (AFL), Moutpers (AFL) ano 
Auto Workers (CIO): 
Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle, Creek. 
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Some women 














just dont care 





= While it is a well-accepted fact that woman’s place is in 

mee - the home, it is equally well-established that some women 
just aren’t concerned with the home. 

a 2s They can be charming and attractive, moral and trust- 
worthy. They don’t denounce the home as an institution, 


but they can take it or leave it and their inclination is to 
leave it. 

What we’re driving at is that such women aren’t very 
important in the exacting world of today. They’re not 
going to help win the war, they’re not going to help fashion 
a better world. 

You will not meet this kind of woman amongst the 
readers of women’s service magazines. Service magazines 
are planned and written for the kind of woman who does 
care—who wants to run a proper home come peace or war, 
who wants to adjust herself to the changing demands of a 


changing world. 


“THIS WOMAN NEEDS HELP!” 


This woman needs help. She is capable of 
doing her new job as Manager of Our Wartime 
Living but she does need help. 

McCALL’S has identified some of that help 
between covers in a new book called, “This 
Woman Needs Help!” If you are a business or 
advertising executive, this book is for you. Send 
for it. We shall mail it to you. McCall’s Magazine 
... 234 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NMECalll’s vccccrv: 
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The hilarch of ludustry — 


NEW PRODUCTION GOALS 


AVIV 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro- 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro- 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


RIGHT OF WAY FOR PLANES: 


Concentration on Bigger and Better Types Instead of Mere Numbers 


Speed-up in output 
expected to follow 
WPB one-man control 


The big push is on in aircraft produc- 
tion. Assembly lines from one end of the 
nation to the other are turning out this 
year almost three times as many war- 
planes as the United States produced last 
year. And their pace will be more than 
doubled in the year ahead. 

Those are the solid achievements, ap- 
parently beyond argument, in the aircraft 
program after a year of war. But where 
they end, arguments begin. During the last 
few weeks Washington has echoed with 
the conflict between the Army and Navy 
on the one hand, and civilian officials in 
the War Production Board on the other 
hand, as to who should control and direct 
aircraft production. 

Then there’s the confusing argument 
over actual progress in plane construction. 
One day, the public reads that the pro- 
gram is falling behind original schedules. 
Later, it is told that the program will be 
doubled in 1943. Also, arguments over 
types of planes have left the public won- 





—Official U.S. Navy ane 
REAR ADMIRAL DAVISON 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics 
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—Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES E. WILSON 
Heads production administration board 


dering exactly what kind of air force the 
military leaders are building. One naval 
officer’s widely published opinion that 
land-based planes have proved useless in 
naval warfare is contradicted by reports 
that the Navy is trying to steal some of 
the Army’s output of heavy bombers. 
However, the pattern for the 1943 pro- 


gram is emerging. Official actions are 
clearing up much of the confusion caused 
by changes in schedules, in goals, in ad- 
ministration. Here is the story. 

As to the number of planes. On Jan. 6, 
1942, the President disclosed to Congress 
that he had ordered the appropriate 
Government agencies to “. . . increase our 
production rate of airplanes so rapidly 
that in this year, 1942, we shall produce 
60,000 planes . . .” He added: “. . . The 
rate of increase will be maintained s0 
that next year, 1943, we shall produce 
125,000 airplanes, including 100,000 com- 
bat planes.” 

The two figures, 60,000 in 1942 and 
125,000 in 19438, remained the official goal 
until October. But a significant change 
was occurring in actual production. Two 
sets of statistics tell the story: Between 
December, 1941, and September, 1942, the 
number of planes turned out increased 
only 77 per cent; but the pounds of aircraft 
produced increased 146 per cent. 

So Mr. Roosevelt in October made public 
what aviation experts had been predicting 
privately: That the numerical goal would 
have to be cut back, the goal in terms of 
airplane pounds moved up. When Donald 





—Acme 
MAJOR GENERAL ECHOLS 
Chief, Air Forces Materiel Command 
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HAROLD E. TALBOTT 
The WPB’‘s first “‘lieutenant’’ 
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M. Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, recently announced that air- 
craft production will be doubled in 1943, 
he covered two facts. First, the present 
rate of unit production, approaching 5,000 
warplanes a month, will be doubled by 
September, 1943. (And that means 1943’s 
total numerical output will be closer to 
100,000 than to 125,000 planes.) Second, 
the poundage of planes turned out in 
September, 1943, will be double that pro- 
duced in September, 1942. The reason is to 
be found in the change of emphasis on 
types of warplanes in the program. = 

As to the types. Growing appreciation 
of the heavy bomber’s hitting power has 
forced a recasting of schedules to provide 
more four-engined craft. The Army, its 
faith in Flying Fortresses vindicated by 
their showing over Europe and in the 
Pacific, is putting on the pressure to turn 
out still bigger and better four-engined 
bombers. The Navy, despite private opin- 
ions held by some naval aviators, is well 
along with plans for building its own fleet 
of land-based four-engined planes. 

Cargo planes, too, are changing the 
make-up of original schedules. The Navy’s 
spokesmen now say that the initial propor- 
tion of one cargo plane to every five multi- 
engine combat planes will be advanced un- 
der present plans to a ratio of one to two. 
Twenty-one per cent of all multiengined 
planes produced in 1942 will be cargo 
planes. During the first half of 1943, the 
proportion will rise to 30 per cent, go still 
higher in the last six months of next year. 

Meanwhile, all types of planes are un- 
dergoing extensive changes which require 
reshuffing of production and material- 
consumption schedules. Late models of fa- 
miliar planes are better armored, have bet- 
ter equipment. They have more guns, are 
heavier. Thus it takes more man-hours and 
more materials to produce them. 

As to control. Failure to achieve pro- 
duction schedules in some types of combat 
planes is behind the War Production 
Board’s decision to centralize in one man 
the control over, and responsibility for, the 
whole program. 

The man selected is Charles E. Wilson, 
vice chairman of WPB. He will head a pro- 
duction administration board. His lieu- 
tenant is Harold E. Talbott, director of 
WPB’s old aircraft division. Army and 
Navy representatives on the board are 
Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, chief of the 
Army Air Forces Materiel Command, and 
Rear Admiral Ralph E. Davison, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Working under this administrative board 
will be a production control board, headed 
by Theodore P. Wright, deputy director of 
WPB’s aircraft division. Rear Admiral E. 
M. Pace, Jr., director of the material di- 
vision in the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronau- 
ties, and Brig. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, 
chief of staff of the Army Air Forces Ma- 
teriel Command, will represent the armed 
forces. 


These two groups, with definite author- 
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Showing piping connections which make it possible to 
use the Exchanger for warming oil as well as cooling it. 


new TRAME on neat excHancer 


speeds aircraft 


A IMPORTANT producer of airplane 
engines needed a combination 
unit to control oil temperature of 
engines on test. 

During the starting-up period, the 
unit was required to deliver warm oil 

















WARMS OIL 
AND COOLS IT, TOO 


This Trane Oil Heat Exchanger warms the 
oil with steam, cools it with water. Ex- 
ternally ribbed to enable the flat surfaces 
to withstand the necessary pressure with- 
out excessive weight. This represents an- 
other of the many problems solved through 
the use of Trane heat transfer equip- 
ment of both standard and special design. 
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engine testing 


to the engine, and during the running 
period the unit was required to hold 
the temperature below a certain limit. 

Specifications called for a light, 
compact, durable heat exchanger that 
would be easy to mount and take down 
for cleaning. It had to have a casing 
that would withstand 30 pounds oil 
pressure, and, finally, only a limited 
amount of cooling water could be used. 

The Oil Heat Exchanger illustrated 
here was designed by Trane engineers 
to fill the requirements. Going a step 
beyond the letter of the specifications, 
Trane engineers produced a unit that 
could be thoroughly cleaned without 
disconnecting any of the heating, 
cooling, or oil line piping. 


Ask the Trane Man 
The facilities of the Trane design en- 
gineering department are at the dis- 
posal of governmentand industry in the 
design of new and refined equipment 
to meet the many demands created by 
a nation at war. Because standard Trane 
heating, cooling, drying, air han- 
dling and related products are used 
in so many fields of industry, Trane 
engineers have a thorough knowledge 
of the equipment requirements of in- 
dustry. Your nearby Trane field office 
will beglad to furnish additional details. 


E COMPANY 


Wisconsetea 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
COOLING « 


HEATING * 





AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 























a Sunday morning twelve months ago, America got out 
of wned and breakfasted, went to church and read the funnies 
or took a walk with the kids. We were a big, sleepy, good-natured 
people who only half believed that such things as war existed. 

A few hours later we were awake. The thing that made us 
awake was treacherous and brutal, but the shock of it was as bracing as 


an icy shower. We knew, at last, where we stood and what we had to do. 


x 
x 


You have a broad idea of what the 
nation has accomplished in this first 
year of war. We now report to you 
on what the men of one company have 
done and are doing. 

Long before last December, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors and 
Motor Graders, Engines and Electric 
Sets were busy on what was then 
called “defense” work. With the 
country’sentry into war, “Caterpillar” 
production was turned wholly to war 
purposes, and our plants, already 
on three shifts a day, stepped up their 
output. Additional space was built. 
More workers were trained. 

Throughout this crucial year, one 
hundred per cent of this increased 
“Caterpillar” production has been 
going into the war effort —the vast 
majority of it directly to our combat 
forces and our fighting allies. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel equipment is 
clearing beach-heads for attack 
troops, hauling big guns, building 
and repairing landing fields, power- 
ing naval craft and generating current 
for lights and communications. 


x 





Here at home, thousands of older 
“Caterpillar” machines have been 
performing nobly. With heavier loads 
and longer hours a necessity — they 
have stood up under grueling punish- 
ment. In industry, construction, 
mines, lumber camps and on farms, 
“Caterpillar” Diesels are making a 
mighty contribution to the war effort. 


They’re no orphans — these tough, 
veteran machines. They are under 
able and expert guardianship. Back 
of their record of performance stand 
the “Caterpillar” dealers who have 
met the challenge of this emergency 
with energy and courage, and have 
shouldered full responsibility for 
keeping “Caterpillar” Diesel equip- 
ment doing its sturdy best. 

With a large supply of replacement 
parts, and with complete service 
facilities available night and day, 
“Caterpillar” dealers everywhere are 
pledged to keep “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors, Graders, Engines and Elec- 
tric Sets delivering all of the long 
life and rugged dependability that are 
built into them. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK —FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS]! 
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ity in their hands, are expected to: @ 
ordinate the purchasing and supply effor, 
of both services, eliminating duplication ¢ 
effort in procurement; scale down ej. 
mates of needs to bring them in line with 
the raw material supply; speed up prody. 
tion by reducing the frequent changes 
design which slow down assembly lines, 

Aviation manufacturers, long  accy. 
tomed to working under the close military 
supervision of the joint aircraft sched. 
ing unit at Dayton, Ohio, are optimist 
that the organizational changes will help 
them solve their two most pressing prob. 
lems: materials and man power. 

Materials. Aircraft has been absorbing 
something like 15 per cent of the totd 
amount of available materials of all kind 
The aircraft program amounts to mor 
than 20 per cent of the total munitioy 
job. So aviation men expect that in th 
future they will get a better break on m. 
terials than they have in the past. Th 
evidence is that the trend already is . 
ing their way. The aircraft industry wa 
the only industry that did not suffer si 
able cuts in material allocations for th 
fourth quarter of 1942. 

Man power. Ranking with materials « 
a problem is the difficult task of manning 
assembly lines. Biggest news in the labo 
folder of aviation men today is the “90-day 
reprieve” granted to the industry by tk 
President. He ordered that essential ma 
be barred from voluntary enlistment in tk 
armed forces for 90 days, and aviation 
men hope to get that extended to a yea 
The troubles of .one large manufacturer, 
typical of many, illustrate their reasoning 

Between January and September, this 
manufacturer hired 28,000 new worker 
But he lost 23,000 older, experienced met 
during the same time. More than half ¢ 
them joined the services, all but 15 pe 
cent volunteering in the belief that they 
would get a “better deal” than by waitin 
to be drafted. 

Of his present labor force 45 per cent at 
women. He hopes to increase this to 80 pe 
cent by September, 1943, and is confider 
he can do so if workers are taken into tl 
Army according to plan under the & 
lective Service System, allowing him tim 
to train women replacements and appl 
labor-saving machines and techniques. 

His situation is representative. One larg 
Eastern manufacturer now is hoping * 
solve some of his labor problems by hiritt 
white-collar workers to fill in on the after 
noon shift. Aviation men ruefully complai 
that one reason why Washington, up & 
now, has paid little heed to their request 
for tighter man-power control is that the 
always have managed to keep productié 
rising despite dwindling labor supplies. 

The President’s action on aircraft wor 
ers indicates that a more sympathetic # 
titude is forthcoming. This, plus other ® 
cent realignments in the war producti 
master plan, shows renewed determinati@ 
in Washington that the Allies shall » 
want for planes in quality or quantity. 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of Armericam Business 
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Great and growing importance attaches to the conservative swing in Con- 
" gress. It's a swing that will affect many policies, many programs in the future. 
al In very practical terms, the trend suggests this..... 
Taxes: A 1943 tax law will emphasize a sales tax; probably will involve a 
plan to collect individual income taxes as earned, to skip a year so there won't 


























be be two years' taxes in one. Few increases are likely on corporations. 

" Forced savings: Treasury is after about $16,000,000,000 more from taxes and 

he forced savings. It will be lucky to get $10,000,000,000. Forced-savings idea 

e is to tap individual incomes of 10 to 15 per cent, repayable after the war. 

‘ $25,000 salary limit: At least a 50-50 prospect that this upper ceiling on 

he salaries will be removed by legislation; that the new Congress will balk. If 
not: There's a growing inside view that affected individuals will be able to 

& upset this limit in the courts; that it is of very doubtful legality. 

ng 40-hour week: Prospect is growing that the basic work week will be raised 

* to 48 for the war period. That would be important to many nonunion employers. 

the Price control: Leon Henderson's chance of getting adequate funds to police 

net price ceilings certainly won't improve. This means: Effective enforcement of 

the price ceilings is likely to continue to be spotty, in the retail field at least. 

= Rationing: The same situation prevails. Henderson's task is colossal; his 

Pn means for carrying it out are limited. Mood of the new Congress is likely to be 

ng: very critical of Government restrictions, of war planning at home. 

this Inflation: Hidden inflation, at least, through quality reduction, through 

ers other evasions of price ceilings, or even some direct price inflation seems in 

+ the cards. Congress isn't averse to a little inflation, especially for farmers. 

9 This is not a picture that looks good to the Executive. It doesn't suggest 

ther Stability and tranquility on the domestic scene. However: In the direct field 

ting of war power and activities, White House authority now is all-inclusive. Di- 


rect war effort won't be affected seriously by internal political fights ahead. 











der’ There's still to be an immense production for civilian use in 1943. Trade 

the in many lines will break all records. Idea that the outlook is black for any 

S but the war industries doesn't fit in with the present actuality. 

tun Of course: There will be a continued and deeper contraction of output of 

PP consumer durable goods, of automobiles, washing machines, etc. But: Even in this 
are field there will be a sizable trade in stocks of goods that still are on hand. 

g Briefly, based upon official estimates, the outlook is as follows..... 

iring Civilian consumers, over all, will have access to about $76,000,000,000 in 

ter goods and services. That's for everything--food, clothing, radios, hotel rooms, 
a" everything. And: That is only about $5,000,000,000 under this year. It also is 
yt $14,000,000,000 more than in 1939. It is a boom level of trade and services. 

the Or, to break this figure down further..... 

tice In durable goods: Civilians will have access to an estimated $4,300,000,000 
be worth of autos, radios, refrigerators, etc. That is $2,500,000,000 less than in 
a the present year and $6,000,000,000 less than two years ago. It's a real cut. 

© In nondurable goods: Civilians will have access to $42,500,000,000 worth of 
ictiot food, clothing, shoes, etc. That's $3,000,000,000 under this year. But: It is 

ata 


] a0 


(over) 
Ly. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-~(Continued) 


$3,000,000,000 more than 1941 and $11,000,000,000 more than in 1939. It means 

that civilians, as a whole, will be rolling in prosperity--well fed and clothed. 
But: Upper-income groups will compete for goods with lower-income groups. 
And: Middie and upper classes will get short rations. Others will get more. 
In services: Here civilians will have access to $29,200,000,000 worth of 

hotel, restaurant, garage and other services. That's $400,000,000 more than 

this year and $3,000,000,000 more than in 1941, or $7,000,000,000 more than 1939. 
All of this adds up to the fact that there's to be a great field of busi- 

ness activity for many civilian industries. Consumers' durable goods industries 

will continue to suffer. Others will tend to boom, if workers can be found. 
And: The country will be well off. It won't suffer for essentials. 








Or, to get down to a few major industries..... 

Cotton goods: Supply will be large; will fill most foreseeable needs. 

Shoes: An estimated 250,000,000 pairs in retailer hands. Stocks ample. 

Foods: Manufactured food production to be nearly 10 per cent above 1942. 
But: Owing to Army-Navy and lend-lease demands, civilians will get less beef, 
dairy products, fats and oils, canned goods. They'll get more pork, poultry, 
potatoes. 

Furniture: Stocks on hand large. Output probably to be cut 10 per cent. 

Wool: Imports larger than expected. Should be plenty of clothing. 

Construction: A sharp drop in 1943 almost certain. Private construction 
will be at a low level. Industrial and war construction to taper off. 

Automobile industry: Output will be large. But: As with other durable con- 
Sumer goods industries, output will be almost entirely for war purposes. 

Paper: Lower output scheduled. Use may be somewhat restricted. 











As for industry's 1943 profit outlook..... 

Profits promise in 1943, as in 1942, to be better than anticipated. 

In 1942, profits will be about 18 per cent under 1941. Yet: Except for 
that one year, the 1942 profits will be the highest since the 1920s. 

In 1943, profits probably will be 10 per cent higher than in 1942. They are 
not likely to get back to the 1941 level, owing to higher taxes. 

Prospect is that 1943 will be the peak year for war profits. That's be- 
cause war developments by 1944 probably will lead to some slowing of outlook. 
And: Taxes are to trend higher, rather than lower, all during the war period. 

In terms of dollars: 

Corporation net income, before taxes, is likely to be $17,350,000,000 this 
year against $14,496,000,000 last year and $9,069,000,000 in 1940. 

Next year, corporation net before taxes will be about $19,240,000,000. 

But: After taxes, corporations will have left about $5,130,000,000 this 
year, against $6,250,000,000 last year. And: Next year they will have left a 
net profit of about $5,690,000,000. That is for all corporations, including 
those that will show a deficit. It reflects a rather healthy picture. 

When it comes to dividends: Prospect is that corporations will pay out about 
$4,350,000,000 this year against $4,600,000,000 last year. They may rise some- 
what in 1943. Tendency of Congress to be conservative in taxing corporation in- 
come improves the dividend outlook. 

















Much present inside planning is on basis of a European war that will end in 
late 1943 or early 1944, of a Pacific war to end in late 1944 or early 1945. 

That would mean a relatively short war for U.S. It would not involve the 
casualties in small business and trade that a longer war would mean. However: 
It also would mean less wear and tear to be replaced in the postwar period. 
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Will | ever get at that 
Holiday Gift List?” 


Retax, O Busy Executive! You can 
write off the longest business gift list 
in 60 seconds—and be sure of a happy 
holiday for everyone on it! 


For those “sa- 
cred” customers? 
After each one’s 
name, just jot 
down “Calvert 
Reserve’’. One 
look at the name 
on the label—and 
they'll be sure they can trust their 
affairs to a man who picks a whiskey 
like this! 





Your business associates? Write 
“Reserve” in for them, too. When 
they first get that unique “soft” flavor 
in an Old Fashioned, Highball or a 
Manhattan, they'll toast your good 


taste heartily. For 
Calvert Reserve / 
has the happy fac- 
ulty of blending 
with—rather than 
overpowering — 
other ingredients 
in a mixed drink! Try it yourself! 


You say you'd like to give all your 
list Reserve? You can. It’s less expen- 
sive than you think. 


Just count the names, divide by 12... 
and order that many cases today! 
' Simple, isn’t it? 
,<.¥ And you can be 
=) certain that the 

A \. impression your 
thoughtfulness 
makes will out- 
last the whiskey. 






For Happy Holidays, give Calvert 


The whiskey with the “Happy Blending” 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. LORD CALVERT “Custom Blended” Whiskey—86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 





























































To blast the enemy out of the sky . 
20,000 anti-aircraft guns in 1942 . 
35,000 anti-aircraft guns in 1943 . 





That is America’s promise to the 


Victory Program—and America is going 


to beat that promise. 


We are building a new America of 
huge new plants . . . enlarging facilities 


to insure ever-increasing production of 


weapons needed so urgently by our 


armed forces. 


Behind this tremendous building pro- 


gram is steam. For steam serves America 


in war, as in peace. Steam, harnessed 


and brought under control with Webster 


Steam Heating Equipment, provides 


the heating comfort essential to all-out 


production. 


Today, we are engaged in direct war 


work, but manufacturing facilities are 


still available to supply Webster Steam 


Heating Equipment for plants serving 


the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W. P. B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 


Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic: material. 











YOU CAN negotiate working agree- 
ments whereby you agree to pay minimum 
straight time under the Wage and Hour 
Law and more than time and a half for 
overtime. A Federal circuit court holds 
that such contracts do not violate the law. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT successfully protest 
War Labor Board jurisdiction over a labor 
dispute in your plant, whether or not you 
are engaged in war production. The Board 
holds that under the recent executive or- 
der issued for the purpose of stabilizing 
wages, salaries and prices, its jurisdiction 
has been extended to all industries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to manufacture 
heavy trucks previously authorized until 
March 31, 1943. Meanwhile, the War 
Production Board has banned production 
of truck trailers of all types. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always include workers 
you hired to replace strikers among the 
eligible voters in a bargaining election in 
your plant. The NLRB has ruled in one 
instance that replacement employes are 
not eligible to vote in a bargaining elec- 
tion since it is not yet determined whether 
or not the strike was caused by the em- 
ployer’s unfair labor practice. 


* ¥ * 


YOU CANNOT add more than the rates 
charged by the War Shipping Administra- 
tion as insurance costs to the prices of the 
hides and skins you import. WSA rates 
are to be used in computing war risk in- 
surance costs that can be added to the 
ceiling prices of tanners, the Office of 
Price Administration rules. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent the Govern- 
ment from assessing a deficiency tax 
against a gift you have received. Although 
gift taxes are levied upon the giver, the 
U.S. Tax Court holds that 








the Com- 


A CHALLENGE 1) 
PIPE SMOKERS 


WHO BUY THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


See If YouCan Tell the Difference 


, Even experts can’t tell Coun- 
try Doctor Pipe Mixture from 
far more costly blends. It has 

that same mild, smooth, “expensive” flavor, 


EXCEPTIONAL BLEND OF 8 TOBACCOS 
The reason is—this unusually fine mix- 
ture contains no less than eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos! Superbly blended, 
these give you a full-bodied, mild smoke 
with richness ...a “vintage” flavor... 
a pleasant fragrance ... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Tastes “expensive ”— yet priced low. Why 
not try it today ? 


(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 
Pie Misti 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 










Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 





be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 


effective. Send the address at 





which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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missioner of Internal Revenue may pro- 
ceed against the recipient of the gift to 
collect a deficiency tax without prior de- 
mand on the donor. 


* * * 


YOU CAN enter into an adjustable 
price agreement when you contract to per- 
form services, such as repair and main- 
tenance, for your customers. OPA will al- 
low such agreements to provide for pos- 
sible increases in maximum prices for such 
services. 


* ~ * 


* 
YOU CANNOT deduct as a business ex- 
pense for income tax purposes the cost to 
you of litigation that arose as a result of 
the incorporation of your business. Such 
expenses, according to a federal circuit 
court, cannot be considered necessary. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a collector of grease in 
the WPB salvage campaign, sell the grease 
to renderers for 7 cents a pound. OPA has 
increased the ceiling price of salvaged 
grease to this amount. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, for income tax pur- 
poses, spread over a five-year period the 
damages you receive as a result of a suc- 
cessful suit for copyright infringement. 
The U.S. Tax Court holds that the new 
revenue law which permits such spreads 
for income received as royalties, etc., does 
not apply to collected damages. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT immediately dispose of 
your machinery in a gold mine which has 
been shut down by Government order. Ma- 
chinery and equipment in these mines have 
been frozen by WPB and owners are asked 
to submit an itemized list of holdings, 
together with sale or rental prices. 


* * oa 


YOU CANNOT always grant a wage in- 
crease if wage rates in your plant have not 
been raised 15 per cent above levels of 
Jan. 1, 1941. WLB has refused a wage in- 
crease under these circumstances on the 
ground that the plant’s wage scales equal 
the average rates paid for comparable work 
in the same area. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get small amounts 
of aluminum to use as a deoxidizer in mak- 
ing steel for cartridge boxes and cases. 
WPB has released limited amounts of the 
light metal for this purpose. 


* * ~ 


YOU CANNOT sell used machines and 
parts for prices in excess of ceilings estab- 
lished by OPA. OPA has issued a formula 
for pricing these items, and a new order 
extends price control to used electrical 
wire, used cabling, gears and sprockets. 
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Her: the Service hut that is being de- 
livered and erected by hundreds daily —at a 
saving by government of $30 to $50 per man! 

But—that saving is not made at the expense 
of our fighting forces’ comfort. In this war, 
soldiers, sailors, marines and coast guardsmen 
deserve to be housed efficiently, comfortably 
and healthfully. Service procurement officers 
take good care when they purchase housing 
for their men that Guality and sound design 
come first. 

The Victory Hut, solely produced by 
Texas Pre-Fabricated House and Tent Co., 
saves government money because it is FULLY 
Pre-Fabricated, Demountable and Portable— 
scientifically designed to give the armed ser- 
vices what they want through mass production. 

Offering Air-Space insulated protection 
against heat and cold, completely erected in 
six man-hours, yet solid and well-built as if 
worked on for weeks, the Victory Hut is the 
answer to the need for good service housing 
Now—at a Saving to government! 


TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT CO. 


MAKERS OF 


DPiutlita, SECC 


““VICTORY’’ HUTS AND ‘’VICTORY’’ HOMES 






Christmas Flight 


NOW LEAVING FOR WASHINGTON 

























It’s not too late to duck the crowds and shopping worries of Christ- 
mas time. You can still give friends, relatives, and business associates 
The United States NEWS—a gift that will be more appreciated, more 
used than anything else you could buy. You can still provide others 
with week-to-week understanding of the meaning of national and in- 
ternational affairs. You can still give The United States NEWS at 
holiday rates—$3° each for two or more subscriptions, provided all are 
entered at one time. But, you’ll have to hurry! Use air mail! Fly your 
Gift List to 22nd and M Streets Northwest, Washington, D. C. You'll 
find a handy post card at the right. No stamp is necessary. Fill in the 
card and drop it in the mailbox now so that we can still reach your 
friends at Christmas with an attractive gift announcement showing 
George Washington at Valley Forge. 








\ FLY-YOUR-GIFT LIST TO US TODAY 
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NEW TREND IN HEMISPHERE TRADE 


How Development of Latin Industries Will Alter U.S. Exports, Imports 


Shift in demand seen 
from consumer goods 
to heavy equipment 


Important changes in the character of 
U.S. trade with Latin America promise 
to result from postwar commercial policies 
now being planned by President Roose- 
velt. The President expressed confidence 
that these policies would be followed re- 
gardless of the Administration in power. 

In general, the President’s plan is to 
raise living standards in the poorer Latin- 
American countries, thereby increasing pur- 
chasing power and providing permanent 
improvement in Hemisphere trade. This 
plan was outlined at a discussion between 
President Roosevelt and President Carlos 
Arroyo del Rio of Ecuador. 

As a matter of fact, the program al- 
ready has gone beyond the planning stage. 
Commitments have been made and are 
being carried out. A large-scale develop- 
ment project is under way in Haiti; some 
dismantled U.S. plants are being sent to 
various Latin-American points; U.S. tech- 
nical missions are active in a number of 
areas. 

All these projects promise to improve 
Latin-American countries, but they are 
certain to change the nature of U.S. im- 
ports and exports. Some industries can ex- 
pect to benefit, others may lose customers. 

U.S. buying in the Hemisphere once 
was confined principally to coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, bananas, chicle, henequin, hard- 
woods, gold and silver. Other Latin-Ameri- 
can products—cereals, meats, oil and cop- 
per—found their principal markets in 
Europe. Now this country is encouraging 
Latin America to produce, and promising 
to buy, fibers, vegetable oils, nuts, rubber, 
drugs, tin and tungsten. 

U.S. selling consisted chiefly of auto- 
mobiles, trucks, mining machinery, elec- 
trical machinery, agricultural equipment, 
cotton cloth and wheat flour. Manufactur- 
ers of prepared food, mechanical refriger- 
ators, radio sets and shoes also found im- 
portant markets in Latin America. In the 
postwar period, many of these markets 
will be supplied by local plants. 

Take food. Few Latin-American coun- 
tries are self-sufficient in food. Cash crops 
—coffee, cocoa, sugar, bananas—were the 
economic mainstays. Thus U.S. food pro- 
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ducers found ready markets in these areas. 
Now, this Government is actively en- 
couraging food production throughout the 
Hemisphere and U.S. food processors can 
look forward to a shrinking market. 

Local industries also are being promoted 
from Washington. Tire plants, textile mills, 
shoe factories, chemical plants and food- 
processing establishments are being de- 
veloped or planned from Mexico to Ar- 
gentina. The outlook is that Latin-Ameri- 
cans will be supplying themselves with 
many consumer goods before many years. 
Declining markets, therefore, may be ex- 
pected for canned goods, flour, cloth, au- 
tomobile tires and light metal products, 
like nails and wire. 

Expanded markets, on the other hand, 
can be expected for machinery, machine 
tools, road-building equipment, locomo- 
tives, railway cars, electric generators and 
similar heavy goods. This should help to 
solve the capacity problem of U.S. war 
industries. Increased prosperity in Latin 
America also should boost sales of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators and radios. 

Postwar plans also call for highways, 
air lines, electric power developments, and 
widespread health, sanitation and educa- 
tional programs. Money, engineers and 


equipment from the U.S. will be needed. 





The Hemisphere program thus promises 
to develop into an important market for 
heavy industries, but as these plants in- 
dustrialize and improve Latin America, the 
demand for lighter U.S. manufactured 
products is likely to fall off. 





Mexico. Behind proposals to settle 
Mexico’s foreign debt is the desire to at- 
tract new foreign capital into-the country. 
Eduardo Vallasenora, director general of 
the Bank of Mexico, has announced that 
the country would welcome capital to pur- 
chase equipment for new industries and to 
develop national resources. 

This announcement preceded the pro- 
posal made in New York to retire Mexico’s 
$236,000,000 external debt between now 
and 1963 for secured loans, between now 
and 1968 for unsecured obligations. The 
offer promises to resume interest pay- 
ments, suspended since 1927, next year, 
but on a greatly reduced scale. Retirement 
would be on the basis of one peso, or 
approximately 20 cents, for each dollar of 
issued debt. 

Expected shortly is another offer to re- 
tire the Mexican national railway debt. 
This transaction probably is linked with 
the U.S. Government agreement to re- 
habilitate the railroads. 
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WHEN ARMY HALF TRACS AND SCOUT 
CARS go into action, “keep moving” 
is the order. Bullets puncturing the 
tires ordinarily might stop them, but 
General combat tires keep on going. 


* 
SIX GIANT COMBAT TIRES are shown 
here in General’s factory .. ready to be 
shipped to Army field duty. Now, the 
ultra-modern manufacturing facilities 
that gave you Top-Quality General 
Tires for your car are giving our 
Armed Forces vital tools for battle. 
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Though a 
Vlounded tn_ Action” 
this ‘Tire keeps roll ir ing 
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HEN you're in a combat zone... you have on your car. Hold your speed to 
you can’t stop to change a tire. 35 mph; check the air pressure regularly; 
So... General’s engineers accepted and be sure your tires are always in top condi- 
licked the assignment to build a General tion. Don’t waste a single mile of 
Combat Tire that bullets and even shell America’s precious rubber. 
fire won’t put out of action! THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


For many months, The General Tire & 
Rubber Company has been in large scale 


ee Oe We 
fighting tire. 


Barrage balloons; gas masks; pontoons; 
life belts; assault boats; parachute boats; G oat FERAL 
combat tires .. . these and numerous other 

implements of war now take the rubber TI RE 

that brought you General Tire Top-Quality 


in peacetime. 





The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairs and 
Recapping by Experts Who Know How 


For Victory ... at home... save the rubber 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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WICTORY WHEEL COME WITH THE RUBBER You SAVE 
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INCOME TAX RETURNS: 1943 STYLE 


Changes in the Revenue Law That Affect Filling Out of Blanks 


New scale of exemptions, 
revised liabilities among 
the complicating factors 


Persons who generally wait until the 
last minute to file their income tax returns 
would do well, Treasury officials say, to 
avoid such a course next year. This advice 
applies to corporations as well as indi- 
viduals. As soon after January 1 as forms 
are available—the Government is speeding 
work on these—and the taxpayer’s neces- 
sary data can be had, preparation of the 
return should be begun. 

One reason for this is that the form itself 
will be more complicated and more difficult 
to fill in. A far stronger reason is the tax- 
payer’s own interests; so many changes in 
the law were made this year, so many new 
quirks written into it, that a hurried return 
is apt to cost the taxpayer through his 
failure to take all the deductions allowed. 

Furthermore, such a return runs the 
grave risk of being incorrect. This will lead, 
experience shows, to more work later when 
the auditing force of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue discovers the errors and 
calls on the taxpayer to rectify them. 

Changes may be made in the law by the 
incoming Congress between January 5 and 
March 15, deadline for filing returns. But, 
while the changes are in prospect, they are 
not assured. Treasury advice to taxpayers 
is to be prepared to accept the law as it 
now stands, to prepare returns promptly 
on the basis of the new law. 

If changes are made before March 15, 
the returns altered to fit the 
changes. Returns prepared early in the 
year can be held up by the taxpayers 
until the deadline nears and filed then if 
there is no change in the law. 

Roy Blough, head of the Treasury’s 
Division of Tax Research, has prepared 
an extensive summary showing, in paral- 
lel columns, many of the major changes 
made in the tax law this year as com- 
pared with the law governing returns on 
last year’s income. Scores of minor 
changes, in addition, are indicated, al- 
though not in comparable form; most of 
these are too involved to permit of paral- 
lel-column treatment. 

Some of the changes to be remembered 
by persons when they make their returns, 
as the summary presents them, follow: 

Simplified tax form. This was in wide 
use this year by persons wilh incomes up 
to $3,000; its use will be continued for 


can be 
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1942 incomes. But persons whose income 
includes rent and royalties may not use 
it; those items were included in the old 
law, but not in the Revenue Act of 1942. 

Returns on this form were allowable 
under the old law to cover both the cash 
and accrual basis. The new law prescribes 
the cash basis only. 

Another change concerns the date for 
determining marital and dependent status. 
The old law prescribed the last day of the 
taxable year, generally December 31; the 
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ROY BLOUGH 
Tax changes ... the major and the minor 


new law sets July 1 (1942, on next re- 
turns). Children born after July 1, 1942, 
may not be included among dependents 
next year when the simplified form is used, 
nor may persons married after that date 
use the form for joint returns. They are 
given the option of using the regular form. 

Allowance for dependents was reduced 
by the 1942 law from $400 to $350. Persons 
using the regular form may deduct only 
$350 for each dependent, but persons using 
the simplified form may deduct $385 in 
each case: the extra $35, or 10 per cent, is 
allowed “for the additional deductions and 
additional earned income credit on the in- 
come covered by the dependent allow- 
ance.” But payment to the wife of ali- 
mony, includible in her gross income, is 
“not to be considered payment for the sup- 
port of a dependent” when the simplified 
form is used, 


Medical and Dental expenses. If 4 
taxpayer’s income is $3,200, for instance, 
and his doctor and dentist bills are $160 oy 
less (5 per cent or less), he is allowed np 
deduction to cover them, but he may é. 
duct all in excess of $160 (5 per cent) w 
to $2,500 for married persons and $1,%j 
for single taxpayers. The deduction of 
payments in excess of 5 per cent of ip. 
come applies, within those limits, to al 
incomes. 

Included in the allowable deduction ar 
such bills not only for the taxpayer, but 
those incurred for his family; they als 
include fees paid to group health an 
hospitalization organizations. 

State and city sales taxes. Every ceni 
paid for sales taxes imposed by States and 
cities may be deducted from taxable in- 
come on one condition: The tax must bk 
stated separately by the seller of the 
goods or services. Where merchants sell at 
retail for lump sums without indicating 
how much of the sales prices covers such 
a tax, the deduction may not be claimed 

Accurate records should be kept of sales 
tax payments made by taxpayers why 
claim this deduction, Treasury officials 
say; no guesswork is allowable. 

Soldiers’ pensions, annuities, etc. The 
new law “excludes from gross incom 
amounts received as a pension, annuity o 
similar allowance for personal injury o 
sickness resulting from active service i 
the armed forces of any country.” 

Oath. Only “affirmation” (no notary fe 
involved) is required under the new lav 
but false statements, knowingly made, ar 
regarded as perjury. 

Fiscal year. Individuals, as well # 
corporations, conducting their business: 
on a fiscal-year basis ending other tha 
December 31 will find the law changed 
Formerly, net income for the entire fised 
year was taxed under the law in effet 
when the fiscal year began. Under the nes 
law, with certain corporate exceptions: 

“Taxpayers with fiscal years ending 0! 
or before June 30, 1942, compute ther 
tax liability under the 1941 act. Taxpayer 
with fiscal years beginning in 1941 bu 
ending after June 30, 1942, compute tw 
tentative taxes, one under the 1941 a 
and one under the 1942 act, and add th 
respective proportions indicated by th 
number of days in the fiscal year fallit 
respectively before July 1, 1942, and afte 
June 30, 1942.” 

Capital gains and losses. Capital # 
sets include, generally, all land, building 
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and long-standing assets as well as securi- 
ties. Millions of taxpayers selling such as- 
sets in 1942 probably will be affected to 
al some degree by the many changes effected - 
hy the 1942 law. Some of these changes we (remium = $25,000 
follow: J 
Victory tax will not be levied on profits ‘ ; 
from sales of capital assets. A man could How long do you figure it would take you, start- 
buy stocks or bonds today and sell them ‘ 
' ~< any time thereafter—at a ing now, to accumulate $25,000 as an estate for 
5 profit of, say, $1,000. That profit would 19 , ‘ 
Teen alt Cichnew tam, tak eal tee your family? Contrast the many years this might 
taxable in other ways: — require with the few days necessary for you to 
fa As ordinary income if the sale were ; 
1¢e, made within six months from date of obtain $25,000 of life insurance protection by the 
) or purchase. . aire ‘ 
ho As capital ga:ns—the effective rate outlay of a relatively few dollars of initial premium. 
de. being 25 per cent of the profit—if the 
Up sale were made more than six months . ? 
25 after purchase. Your Prudential Agent will be glad to show you 
a The six-month period determines wheth- hoi f lici 
i- | er the gain—or loss—is short-term or long- a choice of policies. 
al | term; less than six months’ holding before 
sale is short-term, more than six months 
are 
but Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Wy) | MT ia | inp 
pa y ers N i") W The lial 
cen Busurance ¥ Company of America 
and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
- iD. 
t be 
the 
1.4 Q¥-s Pusue 
wa Ket YET 
such | FULLY AWARE 
med er EXTENT er 
sales 
wh 
clals 
The 
OMe 
y or 
yo 
e I 
y fe eae 
es HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 
,y ar 4 . . 
is long-term. This applies to all transac- 
| «Hons in 1942. 
aaa Capital losses, short-term or long-term, 
the @ te deductible under the 1942 law from 
aged capital gains and, in addition, may be de- 
fised ducted up to a limit of $1,000 from other 
fet | ™mcome. If the loss is greater than this 
“a deduction, it may be carried forward for *Arrer VicToRY 
as the next consecutive five years to the ERE’S an American...de- to reflect. To reflect on the day’s work 
wf 2mount of not more than $1,000 a year. partment head of a vital -***° think about his boy overseas... 
thei Under the old law, depreciable property war plant...age, just passed 50...a son wed — — ns th all 
pare used in trade or business was not regarded in the service. He’s put in a full day’s tae rh we > e ye = . eo“ 
‘hy § 284 capital asset, but land was so regarded. work... hard work... producing the or tr pote tap de 194? pa: ge 
» tw The wartad law “removes land used in trade tools with which we will win this war. this country ready to welsanne them 
7 Be business from the definition of capital Tonight... another job—a volun- back with more than pomp and cir- 
1 the assets, making. it a noncapital asset the tary job...an airplane spotter. And cumstance...with jobs, security and 
. thm Same as depreciable improvements.” during this lonely vigil, there is time opportunity they have so well earned. 
sling Estate taxes have been changed. One 
alte specific exemption of $60,000 is allowed 
mstead of $40,000 in insurance and $40,000 ce? 
ist 2 other assets as under the old law. A aoe ern =~ 
dine $2,000 exemption is allowed for estates of ae MELE (Right) A few of our precision- 
AFA " BROOKLYN WY made parts that help “Keep 
ews DECEMBER 4, 1942 53 ‘em Flying and Fighting. 
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nonresident aliens where none was per. 
mitted under the old law. 

Community property for estate tax pur- 
poses was divided between husband an 
wife under the old law “in accordance with 
State law” in so-called community proper. 
ty States. In the 1942 law, such an estate 
is “treated as jointly owned property,” 

Technical changes of considerable jm. 
portance also are made in the estate tay 
law provisions covering powers of appoint. 
ment. Executors and others concerned, jt 
has been suggested, would do well to fg. 
miliarize themselves with these changes, 

Gift taxes have been changed along 
similar lines. The old law provided a spe. 
cific (lifetime) exemption of $40,000; the 
new law makes the exemption $30,000. Ip 
addition there are exemptions for annual 
gifts. The old law permitted a donor to 
make as many tax-free gifts as he wished 
during a year up to $4,000 for each re. 
cipient. The new law changes this only 
with respect to the amount exempted— 
$3,000 for each recipient. 

Alimony is deductible from gross in. 
come, regardless of whether the amount 
paid is the amount ordered by the court 
or less. The new law requires wives receiy- 
ing alimony to include it in gross income 
on their returns; the old law made th 
husband pay the tax by not permitting 
any deduction for the alimony payment. 

Nontrade and nonbusiness deductions 
These are allowed as deductions from in- 
come under the new law, were not allowe: 
under the old law. The law defines them 
“In the case of an individual, all the or- 
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Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Louts 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FITTINGS AND FLEXIBLE HOSE 


any, 
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dinary and necessary expenses paid or in- 
curred during the taxable year for the 
production or collection of income, or for 
the management, conservation or main 
tenance of property held for the produe- 


” 


tion of income.” Presumably regulations 
will be issued soon clarifying this genera 
definition. 

Chances are that, under this heading 
deductions will be allowable for clerical 
accounting, legal and other services it 
volving “management, conservation ¢ 
maintenance” of any property (including 
money) “held for the production of i1 
come.” This may go so far as to inclu 
attorney fees of defendants in dama 
suits; it has not been made clear as yet 

It will be clarified, however, it is anti 
pated, in time for the ruling to be used ! 
the many Internal Revenue Bureau e 
ployes to be detailed to aid the public 
making tax returns. As in the past, the 
advisors will be attached to collectors’ ¢ 


~ 


ee oe 
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ston 


fices and stationed there and in the larg 
banks and other financial institution 

The number of these advisers next ye 
will be far greater than before. In cases ¢ 
doubt, the taxpayer is advised by the B 
reau to see such an adviser. This applies t 
civilians. Dispatch of such advisers to mil 
tary encampments in this country to assis 
members of the armed forces in making © 
their income tax returns also is unde 
consideration, 
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Weve Been Lsked: 
HOW COFFEE RATIONING AFFECTS USERS, DEALERS 


(You are now under a strict rationing 
of coffee. Beginning this week, coffee fol- 
lows sugar as the second food item in the 
U.S. to go under rationing control of the 
Office of Price Administration. This touches 
almost every American home. Persons 
over 15 must use their regular sugar ra- 
tioning books if they want to get one pound 
of coffee every five weeks. Children under 
15 are allowed none at all. If you are a 
coffee drinker, and most adult Americans 
are, you will have to follow a new set of 
rules and regulations to get your one cup 
per day. Many persons are asking how to 
get coffee and what they are allowed un- 
der the new rationing rules.) 


The leading question is: How do you buy 
coffee under rationing and is another 
registration necessary? 


You do not have to register again if you 
already have a sugar ration book. Sugar 
stamps Nos. 20 through 28 are to be used 
for buying coffee. If you do not hold a 
sugar ration book, apply to your local 
War Price and Rationing Board for War 
Ration Book No. 1 by or before Dec. 15. 


How much coffee can be bought and 
how many cups will it make? 


One pound of coffee can be bought each 
five weeks on each sugar ration book held 
in the name of a person 15 years old or 
older. The first stamp to be used, No. 27, 
covers the period between November 29, 
when rationing began, and January 3. 
Estimates on the number of cups that can 
be made from one pound of coffee vary 
from 35 to 45. At any rate, you should get 
one cup a day from your ration quota. 


What about different brands of coffee? 


Different brands and blends will be con- 
tinued. If your store does not have your 
favorite brand, you can go to any other 
store and try to get it. Your ration stamp 
can be used in any store that sells coffee. 


Will rationing raise the price of coffee? 
No; coffee is under price ceilings as a 
“cost-of-living” item. These prices may 
vary from store to store. Some adjust- 
ments are permitted under coffee ceiling 
prices between now and December 31. If 
you are charged more than the ceiling 
price, you can sue the seller for three times 
the overcharge, or $50, whichever is high- 
er, plus attornéy’s fee and court costs. 


Are all forms of coffee included ? 

The rationing covers all forms of roasted 
coffee, in the bean or ground, packaged or 
unpackaged, and decaffeinated. Coffee 
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blended with chicory, cereal or other sub- 
stitutes counts as 100 per cent coffee. 
Consumers are not allowed to buy any 
green, or unroasted, coffee with their 
stamps. Not rationed are soluble or liquid 
extracts and coffee concentrates, so-called 
“instant” coffees and similar products made 
in part or wholly from coffee. 


How will equitable supplies be assured 
in different parts of the country? 


All sales of coffee to individual consum- 
ers were banned last week while retailers 
took inventories and replenished their 
stocks. A store that sold more than 2,000 
pounds of coffee last September can have 
in stock the number of pounds it sold that 
month. Stores that sold less than 2,000 
pounds in September may stock one pound 
of coffee for each $10 in gross sales of 
groceries, meats, fruits and similar prod- 
ucts in September. If the amount of cof- 
fee on hand at midnight, November 21, 
when retail sales were stopped for one 
week, was less than the stock allowed, 
a store could buy the difference from 
wholesalers. Coffee ration stamps and pur- 
chase certificates received from customers 
can be used by stores to replenish their 
stocks. 


Is there enough coffee on hand in the 
country to maintain the quotas? 


Ration officials, who operate under Harold 
Rowe, director of the Food Rationing Di- 
vision of OPA, say there is enough for 
each person to get his quota, which is 
about two-thirds of normal average con- 
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HAROLD ROWE 
Director, OPA Food Rationing Division 


sumption. Official figures show there was 
312,000,000 pounds on hand last October 
1, compared with 518,388,000 pounds on 
January 1, a drop of about 40 per cent. 
Total imports this year are expected to 
reach about 1,750,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 2,250,000,000 in 1941. Con- 
sumers are urged not to “stampede” re- 
tail stores, but to wait till they need coffee 
so that store shelves will not be emptied. 


Will you be able to buy a cup of coffee 
in a restaurant or hotel without a 
ration stamp? 


Quotas for restaurants and hotels are 
about 35 per cent below the amounts nor- 
mally used. Proprietors can make their 
own rules for rationing their supplies 
among customers, but customers won't 
have to present stamps to get served. 
Most hotels and restaurants will restrict 
customers to one cup with a meal. Some 
restaurants will not serve coffee without 
meals, others will restrict the hours when 
coffee will be served. Restaurants, hotels, 
hospitals, boarding houses and other such 
institutional users of coffee were supposed 
to file inventories last week to get purchase 
certificates from local rationing boards. 
Those that have not done so should get in 
touch with their local boards now. 


Suppose a person has some coffee on 
hand. Can he buy more before using 
up his supply? 


A person who has on hand more than one 
pound of coffee should keep in the ration 
book one stamp for each extra pound. But 
this person can buy another pound in the 
period between November 29 and January 
3. If there are more than eight pounds on 
hand for the owner of a ration book, no 
purchase can be made at this time. When 
War Ration Book No. 2 is issued, probably 
in January, each applicant will be asked 
the amount of coffee that he or she had on 
hand on November 28 


What about soldiers and sailors home 
on furlough? Would they have to be 
supplied from the family ration? 


Not at all. A member of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard who is on 
furlough for at least seven days may apply 
to a ration board for a certificate to buy 
one pound of coffee. He or she can get only 
one certificate in one ration period 


What is to prevent bootlegging of coffee 
on “black-markets’’? 


Persons who willfully violate the ration 
order are subject to fines up to $10,000 and 
10 years’ imprisonment, or both 
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For distinctiveness 
of quality and taste, hosts 
everywhere have confidence 
in Teacher’s... 


WA the Manoa 


Mode since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd. Glasgow 


TEACHER'S. 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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MARK THIS 
NAME! 


Protecto-Ray Bathrooms! It’s 
mentioned wherever seasoned 
travelers discuss present day hotel 
service. You'll find Protecto-Ray 
Bathrooms (rendered absolutely 
sanitary by special portable ultra- 
violet ray equipment!) only at 
New York’s great Hotel New 
Yorker. After being treated, each 
bathroom is sealed to keep it in 
that sanitary state for your per- 
sonal use! Yet this expensive ser- 
vice costs you nothing extra! 








When a magazine forecasts 
“coming events” it is, in the 


vernacular, sticking its neck 
out. How accurate are the fore- 
casts made by The United 
States News? 
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_ People. 
of the Week 


Title Rez U.S. Pat 


Clayton L. Bissell, a brigadier gener 
at 46, enlisted in the aviation section of 
the Signal Corps reserve as a flying cade, 
in 1917. He had just been graduated wit) 
a law degree from Valparaiso University 
But the law books got little attention afte 
that. Once young Bissell got the feel of ap 
airplane, he turned to Army flying as , 





GENERAL BISSELL 
«+. on the road to Mandalay 


life work. He served in France in 1918, 
was credited with knocking down five ene. 
my planes. His exploits won him the Dis 
tinguished Service Cross and a Silver Star 
Promotions carried him up the ladder to 
his present rank. And General Bissell stil 
is a flying man. The Army Air Forces 
India under his command were active last 
week in bombing Mandalay, Rangoon ané 
other Far Eastern Japanese bases. 
* ~ * 
Herbert H. Lehman has been servitg 
the people of his State for many years 
He has been governor since 1932, was 
lieutenant governor before that unde 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. Gover- 
nor Lehman’s present term runs another 
month, but he will not finish it. He is r 
signing to take a new job in Washingt 
which he says offers him the greatest “op 
portunity for service” of any job he eve 
has had. The job: Director of Foreign Re 
lief and Rehabilitation Operations, will b 
under the State Department. 
7 + * 


Carlos Arroyo del Rio came to Wash 
ington last week, received a 21-gun salute 
befitting his rank as President of Ecuador 
was guest of honor at a state dinner at th 
White House, received an honorary degre 
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of doctor of laws from George Washington 
University, left to visit war plants in 
Detroit, Buffalo and New York. President 
Roosevelt talked with President Arroyo 
del Rio about how the United States could 
help raise the economic status of the poorer 
nations without injuring her own economy. 
| & President Arroyo del Rio said he was not 
a § merely on a “superficial and diplomatic 
* — mission,’ but rather one which signified 
h § the true unity of the Americas. 

\ * * 

¢ | Harold J. Ruttenberg is coauthor with 
» § Clinton S. Golden of a _ book entitled 
a | “Dynamics of Industrial Democracy.” 
Both are CIO officials. Mr. Ruttenberg has 
been research director of the United Steel 
Workers since 1936, learned some of the 
problems of the iron and steel industry at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Last week he 
was named assistant to the director of the 
steel division of the War Production Board. 
The director is H. G. Batcheller. Mr. Rut- 
tenberg’s appointment gives labor a greater 
voice in one of the larger divisions of WPB, 
a voice for which it has long been asking. 

- * — 

Dorothy Constance Stratton knows the 
WAACS, the WAVES and the SPARS 
from the inside. In one capacity or another 
she has had something to do with all three 
women’s branches of the armed forces. 
First, she served on a selection board of the 
Army’s Fifth Corps Area which picked 
women for the WAACS’ first training 
course at Des Moines. Then she joined the 
WAVES, the women’s branch of the Navy, 
was commissioned a lieutenant. Last week, 
she became Director of the Coast Guard’s 
new Women’s Auxiliary —the SPARS. 








DOROTHY C. STRATTON 
.. dry-land sailor 


ra Lieutenant Commander Stratton, dean of 
on, | Nomen at Purdue University since 1933, 
he i3 strictly a dry-land sailor. She admits she 
= gels seasick. But it doesn’t matter, the 
SPARS will have only shore duty. 
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COMBINATION SCRUBBER 


It speeds the cleaning of large-area floors 
in war-busy plants and places as only this 
complete cleaning unit can . . . not only 
providing safer floors for workers but con- 
tributing to the war effort in these many 
other important ways: 


A Finnell Scrubber-Rinser-Drier solves the 
problem of cleaning floors of plants on 
round-the-clock schedules, where the job 
must be done while production is in prog- 
ress... speedily ... without muss and 
disturbance! It speeds the necessarily 
more frequent cleaning of white floors, de- 
signed to aid better lighting. And it con- 
serves man-power by requiring just one 
operator for the scrubbing, rinsing, and 
drying operations. As a matter of fact, the 
all-in-one feature and the speed of the 
machine — 8,750 sq. ft. per hour using the 
largest size!— make it easy for one opera- 
tor to clean, hour for hour, many times 
the floor area possible with other methods 
and more operators. 


For FREE FLOOR SURVEY, consultation, or 
literature showing the full range of Finnell Com- 
bination Scrubbers, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3712A East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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Three Dictators in a Quandary 
Or, Where Do We Go From Here? 


Scene: The bomb-shelter at Berchtesgoogle. Adolf Schickel- 
gruber-Hitler is passing the time away until the all-clear sounds 
by indulging in his old hobby of paper hanging, only he is 
using cold-rolled 3-inch steel in place of paper. Two muffled 
figures enter, shutting the door quickly behind them. 

Hirter:—Both hands up! I got you gecovered! 

Musso.ini:—It’s-a on’y me, Boss. And dat is-a da troub’. 

Hititer:—Oh, you! Who is that with you? And what do you 
mean, that’s the trouble, hah? 

Musso:—Dis-a your pal, Laval. And da troub’ is you ain’t 

got us covered. We are 


—how you say?—ex- 


posed in-a de rear. 
\ Hirter:—Well, _ pull 
your pants up! Or did 
you lose them already 
with your shirt? 

Musso: —Oh, we got-a 
pants, all right. We got 
pants from running. 
Look-a, Laval pants, I 
pants, all Rommel’s stooges got pants. Whew! 

Hirter:—So what? Maybe already you want cuffs on your 
pants? I give you couple cuffs in the kisser. 

Lavat:—Hoch der Kisser! Excusez-moi—Heil Hitler! But 
has not M. le Fuehrer seen the paper? 

Hitter:—If I had seen any paper, do you think I would be 
putting steel on the walls, yet? Well, maybe I would. I don’t 
have to see the paper. I write it. At least, Goebbels does, but 
I tell him what to write. That’s the way to run a country. 

LavaL:—Did you say run? Excusez-moi encore, I thought 
maybe you put two syllables in those word. 

Musso:—Boss, we don’t mean the Berlin Evening Rabies. 
We mean, dose papers American aviators t’rowing all over 
Europa. Look, like-a dis-a wan. 

Hitter: (snatches paper and reads) —*Frenchmen, we have 
come to protect your territory against invasion.” Donnerwetter! 
“Ttalians, lay down your arms.” H’m, that is unnecessary ad- 
vice. What is the meaning from this? : 


LHF 
HITLER'S HEAD~ QUARTERS 





LavaL:—Monsieur, les Americains, zey are all over Afrique! 

Hirter:—Bah! Pfui! Nonsense! They can’t do that. 

Musso:—No? Boss, dat’s-a make me feel good. You hear, 
Laval? Da Boss, he say it’s-a impossible. 

Lavat.:—Just ze same, zere zey are! My troops en Afrique, 
zey tell me les Americains is all over ze cockeyed place. Don’t 
your soldiers tell you anysings? 

Musso:—Ah, no! De Inglese not-a permit prisoners to use-a 
da long-distance telephone after 8 o’clock. ~~ 

Hirter:—What does my Darling say? 

LavaL:—You mean, Darlan? Zat lop-eared camel— 

Hirter:—-Silence! Treason! How dare you— 

LavaL:—Camel, I said! And not wan you would walk ze 
mile for. Darlan, he has gone over to ze Americains! 

Hitter: —THEY CAN’T DO THIS TO ME! 

Musso:—See, Laval? I tell-a you, da Boss, he feex! 

Hirvter:—What about my other pet, Pet-ain? 

Musso:—What’s-a matter, Boss! You stuttering? 

Lavau:—Petain is still loyal. I put him in prison. 
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HitLer:—Verplatz schweinhund donnerberger gesundheit! 
The Amerikaners invading a country they at peace are with 
Plagiarism! That’s what 








it is! Infringement of 
copyright! That’s MY hel 
system! 

Musso: —M-m-m- CONDISH ; 


huh! Boss, you sure can 
cuss, hey? Say dat 
again. 

HitvLer: —Infringe- 
ment of copyright! Pla- 
giarism! And Darling— 
pfui!—that shipless Admiral, he sold me out, hah? 

Musso:—Just-a Quisling in reverse, hey? 

Lavat:—You should speak about reverse, Duce! 

Hirter:—Schlagel bezits verdammt! It’s cheating! Copycats, 
that’s what Amerikaners are already! I'll sue them! Argh! 

Lavaut:—Easy, M. le Fuehrer! Controllez-vous. Be calm. | 
would not advise you to swailow that rug. There, there, spit 
the pieces into Uncle Pierre’s hand like a good boy. 

Hirter:—Didn’t you read my speech about how soft the 
Amerikaners are? Didn’t you hear me say that on account of 
my gallant U-boats no Amerikaner army the ocean cross can/ 

Musso:—I guess dose-a Americans, they not read-a your 
speech. 














Hirter:—Get me Hirohito on the telephone. No, get me 
Tojo! Get me Yamata! Get me— 

LavaL:—Aspirin? 

Musso:—Stalingrad? 

Hitter: —Get me a lawyer! I sue them Amerikaners for con- 
petition in restraint of trade. Get me Thurman Arnold! I su 
them Japaneasy liars for breach of contract. They promis 
me they sink the American Navy. They tell me— 

Musso:—Now you telling dem, hey, Boss? Good! I alway: 
think them Japanese are yellow. 

Lavat:—Last I hear on ze forbidden radio, zey not yellow 
Zey black an’ blue. Ah, ze sad story of New Guinea. 

Musso:—Who you calling-a names, hah? 

LavaL:—Shut up, iace of ze monkey. Nothing new about you! 

Musso:—-Boss, you make-a dis guy stop pickin’ on me. 

Lavaut:—Pickin’, hey? Pick an’ shovel, zat for you! On 2 
chain gang! Ho, ho, ho. M. le Fuehrer, s’l vous plait, please to 
stop gnawing ze carpet. What shall we do about Dakar? 

Musso:—Sure. Call-a da car, an’ we get-a da hell out of here 

Hirter:—Gr-r-r-r!_ Ausgeschlessener schlitz grooblemeyet: 
Get me another rug. Get me furniture to chew—a table! 

LavaL:—Get me a timetable—let’s see, what neutral coun 
tries are zere? Ah, Swe 
den! 

Musso:—Ho, so yol 
run-a away, hah? Me 
I start for Africa at once 

LavaL:—Well, whet 
you get to Stockholm, 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Waste of Man Power? 

Sir:—As a thinking American citizen, 
it makes me furious for our Government 
leaders to harp about man-power short- 
ages when they permit such absurd things 
to go on as are happening today in all 
parts of the country. 

When a Petrillo of the musicians’ union 
insists on union orchestra members stand- 
ing idly by with full pay while an amateur 
high school band plays at some civic 
function, or when local union rules pro- 
hibit a plumber from driving a few nails 
to hang a water pipe because that is sup- 
posed to be a job for the carpenters’ union 
and thousands of similar situations, it is 
absurd to cry about shortage of man 
power. 

In an all-out effort for war such prac- 
tices should be entirely abolished and full, 
efficient use made of existing man power. 
With a man-power shortage threatening 
production, every man-hour saved in- 
creases output of the things needed to 
defeat our enemies. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. cc. 5. 

Sir:—I would like to call attention to 
the utter waste of labor involved in the 
regulations of the engineers union. These 
provide that for each motor-driven shovel 
an oiler must be employed as well as a 
shovel operator. This regulation dates back 
to the time when the shovels were pow- 
ered by steam and a fireman was required. 
The present gasoline or Diesel motor-driv- 
en shovel cannot possibly use this extra 
man, because during operation of the shov- 
el it is impossible to do the work for 
which he is employed. 

This is a small item so far as man pow- 
er is concerned, but the utter and com- 
plete waste and unnecessary expense is 
outstanding. When it is realized that prac- 
tically every piece of this type of equip- 
ment is working directly or indirectly for 
the Government, it would require a magi- 
cian to compute the thousands of dollars 
expended on this union demand. 


Tenafly, N.J. W. W. Apams 


* 7 * 


Saturday Work Incentive 


Sir:—Although having been on the look- 
out for same,-I have not heard or read 
anything relative to the layoff phase of the 
proposed change to a 48-hour week instead 
of time and one-half for time over 40 
hours. 

I am employed by one of the large air- 
crait companies and I have gathered 
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the following through personal observation. 

In case the time and one-half were 
eliminated, there would be a tremendous 
number of Saturday layoffs. As an ex- 
ample, take an employe earning seventy- 
five cents per hour who gets $30 for the 
first five days and $9 for the sixth day, 
making a total of $39 for the week. The 
$9 he earns the sixth day represents ap- 
proximately 23 per cent of his weekly 
earnings and is the big inducement for him 
to work that day. 

All employes like to have Saturday off, 
and to eliminate this time and one-half 
would be a grave blunder. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Orto D. Harmon 


. a 


Warmth and Red Tape 


Sir:—For the past 25 years I have been 
a practicing physician in this county seat. 
During this time my office has been up- 
stairs in a building with stores on the first 
floor. On account of fuel shortages, the 
building has not been heated on Sundays, 
holidays and evenings because, with one 
exception, there is no one using the prem- 
ises at these times except me. 

Because of this situation I decided to 
purchase an electric heater, but, when I 
attempted to obtain this equipment, I dis- 
covered I must get a priority permission. 
At the local office I was told to send my 
request to Portland and from there I re- 
ceived blank forms to fill out and send to 
Washington. 

There is absolutely no reason why all 
such red tape was necessary. The local of- 
fice knows more of conditions and needs 
here than all of overcrowded Washington. 
Oregon City, Oreg. H. W. Paine 


* * * 


Wanted: More Bombs on Tokyo 


Sir:—I would like to see some explana- 
tion as to why the United States does not 
again bomb Japan. General Doolittle 
bombed her some months ago and General 
Arnold, head of the Air Corps, said there 
were more Doolittles on the way, but up to 
date she has not been bombed again. 

Japan proper is a small country in area 
compared to the United States, and it 
seems to me, an ordinary layman, that we 
could blast her out of existence if we would 
assemble a large force of bombers and 
fighters at some airport in China, not more 
than 1,000 miles from Japan, and send 
wave after wave of these planes over on 
bombing missions. 

The factories, shipyards and industrial 
plants of Japan are concentrated in a 
rather limited area, and if we bombed 
these continually, we would soon put her 
out of the war by destroying her facilities 
to produce necessary war materials. 

San Antonio, Tex. Hersert SPENCER 
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EVERY WORD CONTAINS 
A HIDDEN STORY OF ITS ORIGIN 


ALERT. now meaning “air raid alarm!”, 
comes from early French a I'erte, “on 
the watch.” This, in turn, came from Italian 


all’erta, “on a watchtower or height.” When 
the first field hospital was organized to follow an 
army, the French called it hépital ambulant, “‘walk- 
ing hospital,” from the Latin ambulare, “‘to walk.” 
Eventually hépital was dropped and ambulant be- 
came ambulance, a vehicle for conveying casualties. 
Sabotage, now the malicious hindrance of production, 
comes from French saboter, “‘to work carelessly’’— 
originally, ‘‘to tread with wooden shoes, or sabots.”” 

Both you and your children will enjoy the hun- 
dreds of fascinating word origins in WerssTer’s 
New INTERNATIONAL Dictionary, Second Edition 
—The Merriam-Webster. 

These colorful word histories are just one feature 
of this greatest of all knowledge books. The more 
questions you and your children bring to it, the 
more you will be amazed at the range and scope of 
the information furnished by its hundreds of ency- 
clopedic articles, by over 200 outstanding authori- 
ties. And, in addition, you learn everything you 
want to know about words, 600,000 of them, 122,- 
000 more than any other dictionary. 

You have long wanted this great question an- 
Swerer; now is the time to get it. Ask any book- 
dealer to show you the Genuine Webster —The 
MERRIAM-Webster — identified by the Circular 
Trade-Mark. Write for free illustrated booklet of 
interesting word origins to C. Merriam Co., 
129 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 


Advt. Copyright, 1942, 
by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


the Genuine Webster 


WEBSTER’S ——. 
NEW INTERNATIONAL; = 






DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 








Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 
2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








Dorden's 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 131 


The final dividend for the year 1942 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share has 
been declared on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of this Company, payable 
December 19, 1942, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business De- 
cember 5, 1942. Checks will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 

E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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Inside Power of Mr. Baruch . . . U.S. Banking Plan 
For Occupied Areas . . . Tangle Over Food Control 


Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, 
won another inside argument when 
the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation under Governor Herbert 
Lehman was established as a part of 
the State Department. The first plan 
had been to give this task to Milo 
Perkins, as head of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. Mr. Hull had other 
ideas and won out. 


x kt 


Idea of an international food stamp 
plan, with U.S. linking its relief ac- 
tivities to a program of social reform 
inside the nations receiving free food, 
will get little chance of acceptance 
now that relief is to center in the 
State Department. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt has laid the 
groundwork for another official tangle 
by dividing food control between the 
State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Each will have 
its own organization and there will be 
a struggle over the division of food 
between Americans and persons in 
foreign areas. 


2 * ® 


Economic Stabilizer James F. Byrnes 
had Chester Davis, former AAA Ad- 
ministrator, in mind as a domestic 
food administrator to serve nominally 
under Claude Wickard, as Secretary 
of Agriculture. Reports have it that 
neither Mr. Davis nor Mr. Wickard 
would have been interested in this ar- 
rangement. 


x * * 


Bernard Baruch, holding no official 
position, continues to exercise more 
influence over nonmilitary Govern- 
ment policies than any other man in 
Washington except the President. Mr. 
Baruch keeps close contact with all 
phases of the war controls and is a 
frequent White House visitor. 


x * * 


Mrs. Roosevelt, back from England, 
has many ideas about things that peo- 
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ple of the United States should do to 
improve its war effort. High officials 
advise that they are getting set to re- 
ceive suggestions that have a way of 
becoming orders. 


x * * 


The President again has turned 
thumbs down on the suggestion of the 
Selective Service System and of Man- 
power authorities that all voluntary 
recruiting for military service should 
be ended. Mr. Roosevelt is standing 
with the Navy in its demand for the 
right to accept recruits. 


= & @ 


One group of officials in the Treasury 
is arguing that there should be a 
“free” interest rate on Government 
securities, to serve as a brake on in- 
discriminate borrowing. This argu- 
ment, however, is not making head- 
way. 


x ke * 


The White House isn’t going to inter- 
fere in the internal squabble between 
Donald Nelson of WPB and the Army 
and Navy over power to control and 
direct industry’s war production. By 
permitting a divided authority, the 
White House assures that no one in- 
dividual or official group gains too 
much power. 


=z 2 @ 


This country’s military men find it 
difficult to understand why the Royal 
Air Force of Britain has done so little 
to strike at Germany’s three battle- 
ships or to attack Germany’s subma- 
rine bases and building yards. The 
Royal Air Force, when it had the op- 
portunity to hit these vital objectives 
before they were well protected, didn’t 
take advantage of it. The cost now is 
high in diverted Allied naval power. 


xt 


Political factors enter into the deci- 
sion to keep a great number of anti- 
aircraft guns and crews inside this 
country to protect cities from possible 
air raids at a time when American 


forces actually fighting abroad are in 
dire need of this equipment. The fear 
of civilian officials seems to be that a 
nuisance air raid which would find a 
U.S. city unprepared to meet it would 
create public clamor. 


x * * 


Labor leaders William Green and Phil 
Murray have let the White Hous 
know that they want somebody other 
than Paul McNutt as head of man. 
power mobilizatio.: in this country. 
Reports have it that Mr. Roosevelt 
himself brought up the name of In- 
terior Secretary Harold Ickes as a pos- 
sible successor to Mr. McNutt and 
learned that labor has no objection to 
him. 
x kk *& 


Important New Dealers are prodding 
Donald Nelson in his demand for a 
return from the services of some of 
the power he delegated to them only 
a few months ago. As matters now 
stand, important segments of the War 
Production Board, in which New Deal 
influence remains, are not kept busy 
and have little to do. 


xk 


Plans already are laid for this coun- 
try to set up central banking struc- 
tures in the areas occupied, or even 
advised, by this country. There als 
are plans formulated to direct polic- 
ing forces and to control internal and 
external trade. 


x * * 


Important OPA officials get little time 
to work on the difficult problems of 
meat rationing owing to insistent de- 
mands of Congressmen for confer- 
ences in which to plead for larger al- 
lotments for their localities or theif 
meat dealers. 


x * * 


The White House is impressed by the 
demand of five Congress committees 
for a centralized direction of war el 
fort, to be in civilian hands. Thought 
is being given now to the basis of # 
compromise. 
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The weight of our planes is materially lowered by the 
use of magnesium which Dow is extracting in vast 
quantities from the waters of the sea. Fighting aircraft 
fly faster and farther by virtue of this strategic weight- 
saving metal. The social effect of wide-scale applica- 
tions of magnesium will be fully realized only when 
Victory releases it for unrestricted peacetime uses. 


TRADE 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN <Q 









The Lightest Structural Metal... A Full Third Lighter Than Any Other in Common Use 
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... the milder, better-tasting, 
cooler-smoking cigarette 


Again Chesterfields are out front 
with their bright and unusually attractive 
Special Christmas Cartons. Send them to 
the ones you’re thinking of... their cheer- 
ful appearance says | wish you A Merry 
Christmas, and says it well...and inside, 
each friendly white pack says light up 


and enjoy more smoking pleasure. 
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